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for bleeding him—the only chance for his life. I pro- 
ceeded, therefore, to pull off his jacket, intending to tie 
up his arm with my handkerchief, and to open one of 
his veins with my penknife. I did bethink me, I must 
own, of the scrape I was likely to get into if I should 
fail, and be found by the boorish natives with a knife in 
my hand over the dead body of one of their country- 
men! Just, however, as I had formed the resolution to 
make the necessary incision as well as I could, I espied 
a gentleman on horseback cantering past, and I thought 
I might as well hold a consultation before performing 
my first operation. 

The stranger drew up his horse, gave the bridle to 
one of the women who stood wringing her hands by the 
side of the dying man, and, before I had time to say a 
word, cast off his hussar’s cloak, drew from his pocket 
a strip of linen, bound up the man’s arm, whipped a 
lancet out of his pocket, and opened a vein, in one fifth 
part of the time it has taken me to relate the matter ! 

I was well content to be deprived of the honour of 
performing a surgical operation, and to act as assistant 
rather than principal, especially as I soon recognised in 
the stranger the surgeon of the cavalry regiment quar- 
tered at Feldbach, who, by strange good luck, had been 
called to visit a patient in the neighbourhood. 

At first the blood refused to flow, and it was clear the 
doctor thought all was over with the poor knecht. Pre- 
sently, however, on relaxing the bandage a little, and 
dashing handfulls of cold water repeatedly in his face, 
the blood began to stream, and his patient showed signs 
of life. Along with these, indeed, he soon gave con- 
vincing symptoms of being very tipsy—a circumstance 
which explained the mystery of his overturn. 

By this time plenty of men had come up—the wagon 
was righted—the knecht’s arm dressed—and no bones 
being broken, he was once more deposited in his vehicle, 
and driven home by the landlord of a public house hard 
by. The doctor mounted his horse and galloped off, and 
I remained to reap the honours of the field, having got 
credit with the peasants for saving their companion’s 
life—a credit which, in spite of all disclaimers, I most 
undeservedly retained amongst them during the remain- 
der of the winter. 

It has long been a disputed question amongst naval 
men, what it would be the duty of an officer in command 
of a ship to do, in the event of a man falling overboard, 
while in chase of an enemy’s vessel of equal or supe- 
rior force. Like many questions, this one, now that it 
is settled, surprises us how any doubt could ever have 
arisen respecting it. But although there can be no doubt 
that, as in the nautica! case, humanity must sometimes 
give way to a sterner duty, it may often prove doubtful 
on shore, how far we are called upon to turn out of our 
way to help, or attempt to help those, who have no 
claims upon our time, our attention, or our pockets. 

The story of the Styrian knecht of the black face, 
brings another to my recollection, in which the pros and 
cons of this question were practically brought into play, 
pretty much after the style of the parable. 


On the 27th of June, towards the end of a little tour 
I had been making with my wife in the south of Eng- 
land, in the summer of 1831, the carriage passed over 
Shooter’s Hill. As we drove down the London side of 
the steep, we overtook a wagon, or rather a van, heavily 
laden with furniture, proceeding in a most irregular 
course, and at far too great a rate, with none of its 
wheels locked. The weight was evidently too much for 
the horses, which, besides, were sadly misdirected by 
two men, who appeared at a loss what to do, and who 
were clearly not sober. 

As we passed, I heard a loud shriek or shout, and on 
looking out of the carriage window, I saw one of the 
men lying flat on his face on the road, bawling lustily, 
and moving his legs up and down. He seemed to me 
to be raving in a fit of drunkenness; but my servant, 
seeing me put my head out, declared that after the man 
fell, the wheel, he thought, had passed over his arm. 

I ought, of course, instantly to have stopped to have 


ascertained what was the extent of the injury, if any. 
But, in the first place, I thought that the man was merely 
drunk; for I readily disbelieved the servant’s account, 
from not wishing it to be true. I also, and more rea- 
sonably, wished to save my companion, who was in 
delicate health, from a scene of pain and misery; and 
lastly, I confess I did not much fancy the notion of hav- 
ing a drunken carter with a broken arm thrown on my 
care. Had it been my own carriage-wheel which had 
done the mischief, or had we in any way, however re- 
mote, contributed to the accident, there could have been 
no doubt whatever; but as we were quite guiltless, I let 
the boy drive on. I satisfied myself, that as the man was 
amongst his own class, he would be well looked after, 
that my interference would do no good—in short—in 
short—like the two travellers in the inimitable parable 
already alluded to—and which, in its practical accepta- 
tion, has done such an infinity of good in the world—I 
passed on, leaving the wounded man half dead, or whole 
dead, for aught I knew! 


After driving about a quarter of a mile along the 
road, I began to say to myself, « This is not altogether 
the right thing ;—is this like the good Samaritan ?” 

And the word Samaritan, though I had given it no 
audible expression, kept ringing in my ears, as we trotted 
away from the scene, which no true Samaritan would 
have left. After proceeding for some distance, say a 
couple of miles, I became so worried and unhappy that 
I could not sit still, and I felt sure that the remembrance 
of the poor wretch, lying on his face in the dust, would 
never leave my mind. I resolved never again to pass 
such an object of distress. But I found that this reso- 
lution went no way to dissipate the remorse which was 
fast accumulating in my thoughts, and which, dashed 
with its portion of shame for my want of decision, as 
well as of humanity, was disturbing my peace of mind 
at a great rate. 

« What is to be done?” I asked myself impatiently, 
for I had wrought myself into a fever, This question, 
properly asked, was easily answered,—to go back again, 
surely. ‘But in what way go back?” To drive two 
or three miles over the same road again, merely to as- 
certain the fact of the man being severely and danger- 
ously wounded, might have answered no good purpose. 
And while I was puzzling and puzzling what to do, or 
rather how to doit, we came in sight of the Green Man 
at Blackheath ; and it instantly occurred to me that the 
people of this great inn must be quite familiar with such 
accidents, and of course that they would be able to put 
me in the way of assistance. In answer to my question, 
whether any surgeon lived thereabouts, the waiter said, 
“Oh yes, sir, there is the door of Mr. Gemsee’s house, 
an excellent surgeon.” Off I ran, and was enchanted 
to find him at home, and quite willing to accompany me 
to the scene of action; so that in less than two minutes, 
the doctor and I were in a full swing trot back again. 

I could detect, at the distance of more than half a 
mile, a crowd on one side of the road, close to a well- 
loaded van, which, on a nearer approach, I recognised as 
the fatal cause of the mischief. We quickened our pace, 
under the smack of the driver’s whip, who took much 
interest in the whole affair. 


presented itself to our eyes, as we separated the crowd 
to the right and left, and made our way to the centre. 
The wounded man, all covered with blood and dust, and 


less, and the help with which the rest of the party were 
encumbering the sufferer, only added to his distress, 

I at once took command of the ground under the doc- 
tor, insisted upon silence, and brushed away the crowd, 
to let the wounded man have room to breathe. The 
surgeon called for a pair of scissors, and slitting the coat 
and shirt from the wrist upwards, exposed the whole 
arm in a moment—a dreadful sight ! 

The wheel had passed over the limb, nearly midway 
between the elbow and the shoulder, crushing the bone 
in such a manner as to produce what is called a com- 
pound fracture of the worst kind. The doctor and I 
exchanged nods of perfect understanding upon the point 
that this was not a case for field practice, and that our 
patient must be conveyed to the nearest hospital. 

«“ What is to be done, however,” I asked, “in the 
first place ?”’ 

“ We can do nothing,” said the surgeon, “ but strap 
the arm across the breast, and convey the poor fellow in 
a chaise to Guy’s hospital in the borough.” 

“ Very well,” I cried, “ is there a chaise to be hired 
here, or shall I take him in my carriage ?” 

« Oh,” cried out one of the crowd, “I have a chaise 
and pair on the hill here, all ready, and if you choose to 
order it, you shall have it in five minutes.” 

In less than that time, and before the surgeon, with 
infinite care, and no small skill, had gathered together 
the shattered limb, and bound it gently over the man’s 
breast, the chaise stood before the cottage-deor. Our 
patient being seated, the doctor prepared to take his place 
beside him, assuring me, that he would not lose sight of 
him till he was comfortably lodged, and placed under 
proper hands, Before we parted, however, I wished to 
give him a fee for his professional services; but this he 
positively refused, and begged that, as I was to pay for 
the post-chaise, he might be allowed to contribute his: 
share in the shape of attendance. 

As the chaise drove softly away, I turned to the rich 
looking owner of the vehicle, and asked what I was in 


tolls, sir.” 

“ What !” I said, “ will you not, on such an oc cason, 
contribute something? The doctor would take nothing, 
you observed; I think you might go the length of six»- 
pence for the tolls.” 

“ No, sir, no; I'll thank you to pay me for the gates, 

I have a right to that, and [Il have my right.” 

I next turned to the women, who had taken more 

trouble than all of us put together; but, though they 

were evidently very poor, they would at first accept no- 

thing; and it was only by my representing to them that 

their clothes, which the poor tellow’s wound had stained, 

would cost a good deal to put to rights, that I prevailed 

on them to receive half a crown a-piece. 

At all events, the lower classes, said I to myself, are 

more disinterested than the class just above them; but 

I had scarcely spoken when the crowd shoved a man 

forward. 

« What do you want ?” [ asked. 

“Tran up the hill for the chaise, sir.” 

«So, then,” I observed, “ you won’t even run a couple: 
of hundred yards to assist a brother workman, who has 

broken his arm, unless you are paid for your trouble— 


A melancholy scene of pain, anxiety, and confusion, hv” 
- - en: 


«“ You told me to go up the hill, and I went,” was 
the dogged reply ; so I had another sixpence to fork out. 


On returning to the Green Man, it was nezessary to 





as pale well nigh as a dead person, was supported on a 
chair in front of a neat little cottage, the flowers and 


with cold water. 


but no one acting, or knowing how to act. 
had been sent to, they said, but he was not at home, and 


man’s companion was drunk, noisy, and worse than use- 
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shrubs before which had been all crushed down by the}the ground between Shooter's Hill and the inn. 
bystanders. Two women, the only persons in the group | this detention the postilion entertained the assembled 
who appeared to have their senses about them, held the | household, waiters, house-maids, boots, and hostlers, with 
poor fellow’s arm and his head, and bathed his temples }a full, true, and particular account of the earter’s shat- 
All the rest, about twenty in number, | tered arm. 
were speaking at once, each one suggesting something,|narrator a glass of beer, and mechanically pinched a 
A surgeon |final sixpence between my finger and thumb to pay for 
the generous draught. 
what was next to be done no mortal could decide. Thejonly waved his glass-cloth, and declined the payment. 
The beer, to be sure, was from his master’s tap; but I 


water the horses, which had now gone three times over 
During 


I motioned to the head waiter to give the 


But the magnanimous domestic 


debt. “So much for the horses, and so much for the 
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thanked him with sincerity ; for even the dondees of dis. |t 
interestedness pleases us, ‘when we are in a humour to 
be pleased. 

Mr. Gemeee, the humane and liberal surgeon who ac- 
companied the wounded man to the hospital, promised 
to write me a note of his proceedings ; and, accordingly, 
a day or two afterwards, he sent me the following ac- 
count :-— 


“ Blackheath Hill, July 2, 1831. 
« Dean Sir,—lI have the pleasure to inform you, that 
I saw the unfortunate young man safely to Guy’s hos- 
pital, and committed him to the care of my friend, Mr. 


Sampson Cavey, who is a dresser under Mr. Bransby 
Cooper. I went directly to Mr. Galloway, the assistant. 
surgeon, but he was from home. Upon my return to 
the hospital, 1 found Mr. Cavey had written a note to 
Mr. Cooper, who would come immediately. I went to 
see the poor fellow yesterday, and am happy to say he 
is doing as well as can be expected, and they hope to 
save the arm. 
“T am, your most obedient servant, 
(Signed ) «CC, Gemser.” 

I had it not in my power to visit Guy’s hospital for 
some days; but when I did, I could scarcely recognise 
in the pale and subdued countenance of the well-tended 
patient, the noisy, excited, and half demolished wagoner 
of Shooter’s Hill. He neither knew me, nor recollected 
any of the circumstances; and when I began to relate 
them, supposing nothing could be so interesting, he 
looked me impatiently in the face, turned his head round, 





to every eye that she never could hope to be any thing! 
but a confirmed invalid, we had strong reason to believe | 


every winter was for this season gone past. 
impression, as January gradually slipped away on our} 
happy retirement, and February began to advance, we} 
considered it right to bethink us once more of our jour-| 
ney, albeit we were not very anxious to move, and we 
saw that any such proposition might half or wholly put | 
an end to our generous hostess. 

We could not remain in Hainfeld castle for the rest of 
our lives, however; and, all things considered, we be- 
lieved it right to take our departure while the countess 
was in tolerable health. But in order not to give her 
more pain than was absolutely necessary, we carried on 
our preparations quite quietly ; we also settled it with 
ourselves that a certain day should at all events form our 
latest for remaining; but in order to ease off matters, 
we agreed to name an earlier day, and if sorely pressed, 
as we knew we should be, to relax accordingly. Thus 
we considered it well to fix the 15th of March as our 
nominal day : but that we might be prevailed upon to 
stay till the 23d, or even a day or two later. 

It was accordingly arranged that I should break the 
fatal subject to the countess on the morning of the Ist 
of March, or as soon afterwards as I might find a good 
opportunity. I felt, indeed, as if I were about to attempt 
the good old lady’s life, and could scarcely screw my | 





the sole happiness, as she frequently called it, which re- 
mained to her in this wide and desolate world, which 
she ardently longed to leave, in order, as she often said, 





and begged in a peevish voice to be left alone. As he 
was in admirable hands, and in no need of any further 
assistance from me, I took no more charge of him. 
When, however, the other day, I came to write down 
these notes of the adventure, I felt some curiosity to 
know what had become of my friend; whether he had 
lived or died, and especially whether or not his arm had 
been saved. I thought the best way to find out was to 
write to the secretary of Guy’s hospital, from whom, by 
return of post, I received the following statement :— 


“ Guy's Hospital, 24th Feb., 1836. 
“Srr,—In reply to your enquiries respecting William 
Skudder, I find by the books that he came here the 27th 
June, 1831, with a badly fractured arm, and went out 
of the hospital on the 29th of January, 1832. And on 
the 19th February following he returned, having broken 
his arm again, and left us, 21st May, 1832, since which 
we know nothing about him. 
“ Yours, very faithfully, 
(Signed) “James Browe t.” 


I insert the above communication, chiefly to show the 
accuracy with which the details of these admirable pub- 
lic institutions are managed and recorded. May we not | 
reasonably trace the origin, as well as the voluntary and 
ample support, of these truly charitable asylums, in a 
great measure, to the beautiful and instructive parable 
above alluded to? 

——<— > 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
The Alarm. 


Shortly after the festivities of Christmas and the New 
Year, which the good old countess had got up for our 
amusement, she came to see, much to our satisfaction, 
that we really preferred the quiet life of her ancient cas- 
tle, with only herself and our children as company. 
‘There happened, indeed, to be several little girls in the 
castle, orphan daughters of former dependents on the 
countess, who proved of infinite use to our children in 
learning German. Almost every evening these young 
folks got up some piece of their own invention ; some 
scene from Kotzebue’s farces; or, what was a thousand 
times more farcical, a tragedy. For example, we were 
one night indulged with Schiller’s play of William Tell, 
a piece in which there are upwards of forty characters ; 
but our bold theatricals undertook this splendid tragedy 
with only four actors ! 

The poor countess lay in her bed and laughed at the 
account of these proceedings, and more than ever en- 
couraged us to sit with her, and read or chat by her bed- 
side; and we saw, or thought we saw, that she was 
gradually gaining strength ; and though it was obvious 

. 








to join those who had torn her heart away with them, 

Our plan of operations was, that we should start from 
Hainfeld after an early breakfast, with four of the farm 
horses from the neighbouring village. These were to be 
relieved by those of the countess half way on the road 
to Gratz; and thus we hoped to reach that city to dine, 
and yet that we should have daylight enough to reach 
Feistritz, the country seat of Mr. Thinnfeld, a most in- 
telligent and agreeable person, with whom we had formed 
a great friendship during the winter. There we pur- 
posed to remain for a few days, and then to go on to 
Vienna, in time for the fag end of the gay season, to 
which, however, we looked with some dread, after nearly 
half a year’s rustication at*Hainfeld, the most completely 
out-of-the-way corner in the known world. 

Old Joseph, whom a quarter of a century’s service had 
made well acquainted with his mistress and her peculi- 
arities, shook his head in silent and prophetical despair, 
as we made our preparations ; and for once in his life he 
did not communicate to the countess what was going on 
in the castle. 

“If you go away now,” he said one morning; “and 
if you take away your darling little boy from the grifin 
—who reminds her of her own lost child—if you do not 
stay to read with her, and talk with her;—if the children 
no more sit by her bedside and amuse her with their fun 
and pranks, you ’II break her heart. She will never more 
bear to live in this great castle alone; and there is no 
one in this country to take your places if you go.” 

All this was so obvious, that every time I came near 
an occasion of speaking to her about going away the 
words stuck in my throat, and I could not utter a sylla- 
ble. Day by day, too, the little child wound himself 
closer round the affectionate old lady’s heart, and bound, 
as it were, its broken fragments together. He would sit 
for hours at her feet, or creep up to her pillow, and lay 
his hands fondly on her care-worn cheeks, quite happy 
to be near her. 

Day by day, too, she grew upon all our best affections ; 
and as she unlocked her long neglected or wasted sym- 
pathies, and gave vent to feelings which she thought 
dead, and had heretofore considered it almost a duty not 
to revive, we felt our obligations not to desert her in- 
crease to such a degree that we often said to ourselves, 
“ we can never leave this spot while our venerable friend 
lives!” 

On the 24th of February, and happily before we had 
insinuated any thing of our intended, or rather our pro- 
jected departure, the countess became suddenly much 
worse. She was seized in the night with so violent a 
fit of coughing, accompanied by fever and pain, that we 
feared our doubts and difficulties would be but too 
speedily resolved. She rallied, however, in the day; 








that the periodical accession of illness which beset her) 


Under this Wilhelm Meister to her, about noon, one of her favour- 


and when we were admitted she scemed almost as much 
‘herself as ever. The first symptom of really increased 
illness was her inability to listen to my reading Goéthe’s 


ite amusements. Although I knew but very little of 
| the language, she insisted upon my going on, and with 
‘the most wonderful degree of animation explained the 
meaning of the words which I did not understand, or 
‘helped me to the meaning of sentences of which I knew 
| all the words, but could not disentangle the intricacies of 
the German construction. 

On the 27th of February, I think it was, she was in 
the midst of one of these explanations, when a fit of 
coughing interrupted the lesson. Next day she sent for 
me at the usual hour, and set me to reading; but 
although she listened, or appeared to listen attentively, 
she never interrupted me. In order to prevent her 
speaking, I read on for about an hour without once 
pausing, till I observed her comfortably asleep. Sleep to 
her, alas! was such a rarity that I purposely continued 
my soporific for a long time, and at length she awoke 
much refreshed. She insisted upon my giving her an 
account of the impressions left on my mind by the story 





courage to the sticking point, and at one blow destroy | 





I had been reading. This was rather difficult to do. 
Had I in the same interval perused, say one tenth part 
of what I had just gone over, and very slowly, carefully, 
and repeatedly examined each passage, I might, even 
without the help of a dictionary, have made out the 
sense pretty well. But as it was, the result appeared 
like that of a very light, but not unconnected dream, 
possessed of a certain vague interest, and accompanied 
by the consciousness that what was passing was all 
visionary. 

In the evening of that day, the countess begged me 
to read over to her the same passages, assuring me that 
I would now understand the whole; but I had scarcely 
commenced before she fell into such violent fits of cough- 
ing, that I expected to see her expire before me. One 
fit lasted full ten minutes, without intermission, and at 
each inspiration she groaned, or, as she herself said, she 
barked in such a manner, that it was evident her lungs 
were called upon to do more than they were fit for; and 
accordingly, at last, she gasped for breath as I have seen 
dying persons do. But it passed over. 

On that night she had still a sharper fever than usual, 
and so on, every night worse and worse, till we all be- 
came alarmed; and it would have been almost impossi- 
ble, if not utterly absurd and cruel, to have spoken of 
leaving her under such circumstances. Some accidental 
word escaped me, however, in the course of conversa- 
tion about the repair of one of my carriage wheels. 
This threw her into violent agitation, and she cried 
out,— 

«“ Oh, do not, do not leave me to die amongst servants ! 
For God’s sake stay to close my eyes, and lay me in my 
grave! I must go soon—this cannot last long.” 

Thus all our intentions of leavingthe castle were as 
irresistibly frustrated as if a giant of old had been its 
master instead of a bedridden, broken-hearted, widowed 
lady, the last of an ancient race, long renowned in the 
country of her adoption, which to her had been one con- 
tinued scene of war, misery, and disappointment. 

Things wore on most painfully till the evening of the 
4th of March, when the faithful and affectionate Joseph 
came weeping to me to say that his mistress was quite 
delirious, and that her fever was raging furiously. I 
went instantly to her bedside, but she knew no one. 
Her pulse was at a hundred and twenty beats in the 
minute, and every thing seemed to indicate that her last 
moments were approaching. I visited her many times 
during the night, and seldom entered the room without 
expecting to find her gone, 

Although the countess had the most profound want 
of faith in all medicines and in all medical men, she 
allowed the village doctor, who happened to be rather a 
clever man, to call every day to see her, more, I believe, 
that she might hear the gossip of the neighbourhood, 
than with any idea of profiting by his professional skill. 
We sent for him, of course; but as he, like most coun- 
try doctors, passed the greater part of every night on 
horseback, it was not till five o’clock in the morning that. 
we could catch him, and by that time she had fallen into 
a quiet sleep. 

He at once said that further aid must be sent for, and 
we despatched the curriage to Radkersberg for the most 
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eminent physician of those parts. 
the 
tient recov 
ourselves that she had been ill. 
with much interest to all the physician said, answered 
all his questions, begged him to write his prescriptions, 
and allowed him to go away with the full conviction on 
his mind that she was the most docile of patients, and 
the steadiest believer in the efficacy of medicine. I saw 
her smile as he left the room, and again when Ff caught 
up the prescriptions, and despatched an express with 


He did not come till| life. Under such a painful combination of circum. | From that time forward she never spoke more on the 
evening, however; and, in the mean time, the pa-| stances, it was surely not uncharitable to wish that the |subject. ‘To all appearance, also, she went on steadily 
ered so much, that we could scarcely persuade| awful moment should come to pass before our other and |improving in health, or rather not falling into greater 
The countess listened | more imperative duties should carry us far from her bed- | illness. 


io and beyond the possibility of rendering her any 


assistance, 


—— 
CHAPTER XIX. 


The Catastrophe. 





“TI hope,” said the countess to me one day, “that you 








The only striking difference in her was that she 
leould not read her letters; but she listened with much 
linterest to their being read by us; and she insisted upon 
lour resuming our daily readings with her as before her 
|late violent attack. Sbe conversed, too, nearly as for- 
jmerly, and related anecdotes with all her wonted anima- 
| tion. 

| So complete, indeed, appeared to be her re-establish- 


them to the village. In my turn I smiled when, an hour! have given up all idea of moving from Hainfeld for the iment, that, on the 20th of March, I wrote to her friends 
- | . ° . ° . - 
or two afterwards, I observed the empty bottles, and re-| present. You must be as well aware as I am of the turn |to state that I fully believed all immediate danger was 


membered her many anathemas against the whole family 
of drugs. She said nothing, however ; but, on passing 
through the ante-room, I learned from her maid that the 
whole of the medicines had been thrown out of the 
window ! 

But our venerable friend, though she seemed to rally, 
and was certainly in as cheerful spirits as ever, had 
gotten a severe shake, Her nights were passed in 
coughing, high fever, and sharp rheumatic pains; but in 
the daytime she appeared so well, that it was scarcely 
possible to believe her dying, in spite of her constant as- 
sertions to that effect. I ventured once, at this stage of 
her illness, to say that I wondered to hear her talking of 
death, when, to all appearance, she seemed as well as 
we had ever seen her. 

“T think,” said she, “I must be allowed to be the 
best judge of my own condition. And under the con- 
viction,” she continued, “that I shall speedily depart, I 
have written a few lines to you on a subject which 
hangs heavily on my mind. Take it to your room, read 
it, and think upon its contents, and afterwards we can 
talk the matter over.” 

I was astonished to find that she had strength to 
write at all; but the handwriting, though a little 
tremulous, was quite distinct. The note was as fol- 
lows :— 


“My Dear Sir:—There is a circumstance that will 
require all your skill to rectify, if you have the kind- 
ness, as I trust in God you will have, to place my 
poor shattered head in the grave, where it can alone find 
repose. 

« Advantage was taken of the absence of the family 
to place the bodies of strangers in our vault—(I say our, 
for it is personal property). The bailiff, out of negli- 
yence, or still worse motive, did not cause so much as 
one of them to be removed. Think of my anguish 
when, at the last awful funeral,* I saw no place was left 
for my coffin! I am assured that a family now extinct 
had a vault opposite to ours. Now, I conjure you, let 
a coffin be removed to the place where it ought to be, 
and let us three be, as we were, and I trust shall be 
eternally, mingling our ashes together. 

“Do not spare money; all will be repaid to you. It 
will take a day, I believe, to arrange this business. I do 
not think you will understand what I write; but I shall 
try to explain the thing to you. I am sure Heaven will 
bless dear Mrs. Hall, and your darlings, and you, for all 
your respectable goodness to me.” 


I took the earliest opportunity of her being visible to 
assure her that all that was requisite should be done ; 
but I again suid I could not see any reason for her think- 
ing of such matters just now. She only smiled, shook 
her head, and said,—“ You ’Il see—you ’Il see.” 

It may seem a little shocking, but scarcely can be 
thought strange, that we should have felt a hope at that 
moment that the good old lady’s words would come true. 
Yet there surely was nothing but the truest friendship 
in the wish. She was all alone in the world, helpless 
and hopeless. In mind, so far as this life offered relief, 
she was without consolation; while her body was torn 
by almost constant racking pains, not only without a 
shadow of any expectation of amendment, but with the 
daily experience of things becoming less and less toler- 
able. It was clear, then, that whenever we went from 
her—as go from her it was evident we must, sooner o1 
later—the poor countess would once more be left with- 
out a friend to close her eyes—altogether adrift and de- 
serted, like a dismasted wreck on the dismal ocean of 


| which things have been taking ; and therefore I trust you 
| will do me the kindness to stay here till I die.” 

| I should mention, that for about a week after the cu- 
| rious note about the vault, which I gave in the last chapter, 
| was written, the countess had gradually got better, and 
|she was now—that is to say, on the 14th of March—as 
well, according to the report of the people about her, 
as she had been for many years at this season of the 
year. Accordingly, it had again come into our heads 
that we ought to be thinking of our departure ; since, for 
aught we saw or heard from the doctor and her attend- 
ants, the old lady might still live for years. 

The request, therefore, to stay by her till she died, was 
a little startling; for if such an engagement were entered 
into, it was impossible to say how it could be fulfilled, 
without much more serious inconvenience than it was 
either our desire or our duty to incur. As the countess 
spoke in a cheerful and almost playful tone, I replied in 
the same tone— 

«“ Pray, ma’am, when do you mean to die—for some- 
thing will depend upon that ?” 

The old lady laughed at my taking the matter up in 
this way, and exclaimed— 

« You are quite right—you cannot be expected to stay 
here for an indefinite period ; and you would be as wrong 
to promise it, as I should be unreasonable to exact it. 
But,” added she, in a nore serious tone, after pausing a 
minute or two, “I shall not keep you long. You know 
well how fatal to my happiness this period of the year 
has ofte1. proved. ‘The 22d of March is the most unfor- 
tunate day in my life. My husband expired on that 
day, four-and-twenty years ago, and on that day I think 
I may safely say to you that I shall die!” 

I looked, of course, not a little surprised. I cannot 
say I was shocked ; tor I could scarcely believe the coun- 
tess in earnest. Before I could muster any words to ex- 
press what was proper on the occasion, she went on— 

«“ You may very well be startled at such a declaration ; 
but nevertheless you will see that what I say will prove 
true. My apparent recovery just now is all fallacious 
and external—within, the vital principle is fast ebbing 
away. I have been too familiar with disease not to know 
its marks. The hand of death is upon me, and I rejoice 
to find it so. I cannot be more prepared for the awful 
event than I now am; and I consider that Providence 
has sent you here at this trying season, to minister to 
my last moments. I shall die happy, quite happy, if you 
are by my side to close my eyes, if Mrs. Hall will stay 
near me, and if your little children will caeer me with 
their smiles as I leave the world. I shall then feel not 
only not deserted, but surrounded by friends. This, 
indeed, for many long years has been my only wish on 
earth, though unaccompanied by the slightest hope of its | 
being gratified. How could I expect,” continued she, | 
smiling, “that a family of my country-folks would have | 
either inclination or leisure to devote themselves to such | 
a blighted vestige of humanity as I am?” 
I assured her, cordially, that I and all my family felt | 
as she could wish, and that our duty to her was now | 
amongst our most binding obligations. | 
“ Well, then,” cried she, “ oblige me by staying over | 
the equinox. It will come in a few days. Will you 
promise me that?” 

« Surely,” I said, “ we shall be most happy. We had 
intended,” I added, “to proceed towards Vienna about 
the 20th; but we shall not now think of moving, how- 
ever well you may be, before the 30th. 

« Ah!” she sighed, « that will be long enough. Many 
days before that time arrives, you will, I trust, have laid 
me quietly in my grave; and I shall be joined again to 
those beings for whom alone I wished to live, and for 





* That of her son, in 1817. 
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whose sakes I am so anxious to die.” 


| 


|past. The post-bag, however, was scarcely closed before 
|| was summoned to the countess’s room, where I found 
| her in a high fever, and talking incoherently. The letters 
were taken out of the bag, and an express got ready to 
isend off the moment the doctor came and pronounced 
‘his opinion, of which, indeed, we had little doubt. But 
| by the time he came, the vigorous old lady was taken 
| better, if I may use such an expression ; and having 
slept more soundly than she had done for years, she 
awoke so much stronger and heart’r than. she had been 
before, that all the world pronounced this-to have been 
the crisis of her illness; and as that hadi passed, all would 
go well. So far there was an important change—she 
was left free from pain, a situation so new to her that 
she scarcely knew, she said, how to enjury it sufficiently. 

But all this was no more than the fla'ting up of the 
taper just about to be extinguished! The e quinox came, 
and found the countess all but dead. On ‘he 23d, and 
less than twenty-four hours after the time she Wad her- 
jself specified, the fatal blow was struck, and sur Poor 
friend was no more! 

During the greater part of the 22d, the “day of her 
doom,” as she called it, she preserved her faculties entire. 
Her strength, however, was manifestly on the dectine, 
and her eyes began to give indication of change. Im the 
middle of the day I carried all the children to take @ last 
look of their venerable friend who had been so uniformly 
kind to them. On holding up the infant of whom she 
had been so fond, and opening; a chink of the shutter to 
|let a little light shine on his face, she held out her arms, 
|and exclaimed— 

“Oh, my dear, dear baby, is that you! 
do, my sweet, sweet child?” 

I held him close to her and made him touch her cheek, 
which he did in bis usual gentle way, and when she 
pressed his little hand, he looked her full im the face, and 
said, as he was wont to do every evening W hen carried 
away, “Ta! ta!” 

“Ta! ta! my own dear infant,” exctaimed the dying 
woman. *“ You have been a blessing to me this winter. 
|God send you may preve-as great a eomfort to your 
parents, who b.ave been my protectors in my last hour of. 
need.” 

I then gent] y drew'the little man back that the others 
might come ia front of her. 

“Ah, Eliza! my dear Eliza" how do you do? give me: 
your hand, my sweet girl. And you, too, dear Farny 
God bless you both. Your society has often made me 
happy. iood bless and keep you.” And then, cordially 
shaking them both by the hand, she looked up to the 
governess, and cried, “ Ah, Mademoiselle Herthum, how 
are you? Is it true you have so kindly taken charge of 
my little boy during his maid’s illness? He is a good 
child. But you are generous and kind to them all.” 

So saying, she laid her head back, closed her eyes, 
and to tliese members of our party she never spoke more. 
Nor did they ever see her again alive, except for a mo- 
ment when [ carried them to the room next day when 
she was almost gore. I wished them to learn how to 
look upon such scenes with composure, and without 
feeling that mysterious sort of dread of a death-bed which 
belongs to ignorance, and which sometimes prevents 
persons being useful, who, were it not for these imagi- 
nary fears, might render important services to their dying 
friends. 

Some hours after she had taken leave of the children, 
when we were sitting by her, and expecting her to go 
off every moment, she opened her eyes, and said, with 
almost her usual strength of voice, — 

“Yes!—you are always by my bedside. You have 
been my protectors and friends, and you will soon have 
to close my eyes. I shall soon be away, and God knowa 
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how anxiously I pray to be released from this dreadful 
suffering. I die contented, however, when I have you 
about me to see me laid in my grave, and know that, in 
spite of all the fears which have haunted me for so long 
a time, I shall not be left forlorn and desolate to die 
amongst strangers. You may well be happy to think of 
the good you have done and are doing me.” 
After this our poor friend became gradually worse and 
worse, Her pain and cough increased, and during the 
night when we sat by her, though she evidently recog- 
nised us, she could scarcely articulate her words, and 
these were often disjointed, and uttered at long inter- 
vals. In this way the fatal 22d of March passed over 
and left her still alive. Not so the 23d; and thus the 
old lady erred only one day in her calculations. 
During the morning she sunk so much that it was only 
by inference we coujd make out that she still possessed 
her mind. Towards sunset all pain seemed to have left 
her, and she lay almost fur the first time during her ill- 
mess quite tranquil in appearance, and without uttering 
agroan. Of course we scarcely ever quitted her bedside, 
and once, I think, about seven in the evening, on seeing 
her make an effort to speak, I placed my ear close to her 
lips, but could distinguish no sound besides the fearful 
and well-known death-rattle in her throat. She lay 
quite motionless, and I had not the least idea that she 
could bear what was said, or that she still possessed any 
of her faculties ; but in order to try, I said to her slowly 
cand distinctly , and in a cheerful voice— 
“ We are all here, ma’am—you shall not be deserted.” 
Upon w'nich, to my great surprise, she lifted her hand 
an wwe!) or two above the bed-clothes, and when I took 
‘itGn mine and kissed it, I felt her press my hand three 
%© veral times, as much as to say “I understand you per- 
fectly.”” I whispered to Mrs. Hall to kiss the countess’s 
hand, upon which she raised it as before, and, turning 
to us, opened her eyes, from which all life was not yet 
fled, though very little was left. We felt quite satisfied, 
however, that she was conscious of our being present, 
and that, so far as that kind of protection was concerned, 
for which she had so often expressed a hope, she was 
gratified in her last moments. About nine o’clock, when 
we had left the room for a minute, we were suddenly 
called back by the report that our venerable friend was 
just expiring, and we felt grieved that even for a moment 
we had quitted her side. Her hands were now of an 
icy coldness, and her breathing quick and feeble; but 
the expression of her face was so placid, and I may say 
even sweet, that it indicated a mind and a body at length 
at rest. I could barely feel her pulse, and at eleven 
o'clock she quietly breathed her last; and the noble 
family of Purgstall, once so numerous and so renowned 
in Austria, became extinct. 
The scene in the room was highly characteristic, 
though very different, I suspect, from what generally 
takes place elsewhere on such occasions. The most 
rorommnent actor of the party was poor Joseph, the count- 
ess’s faithfal servant, in whose arms, in the same bed, 
eighteen years before, her son, hex enly child, had ex- 
pired. This affectionate creature, as I have already 
mentioned, had promised his mistress at that time, 
when deserted apparently by all the rest of the world, 
that he never would ‘eave her while she lived—and well 
he kept his wore. ‘Though a hardy old soldier, who had 
served in all the rugged campaigns of Napoleon, he was 
quite unmanned by the approaching dissolution of his 
revered mistress. We could not console him, and made 
no attempt. We gave him the first place, however; 
and, in spite of his remonstrances, made him take the 
chair nearest to the dying countess’s head, while we sat 
jower down at the side of the bed. Al the women who 
used to be in attendance in turn upon her, as well as 
the cook, housemaids, and others, were assembled in the 
apartment, each with a nicely-folded, snew-white pocket- 
handkerchief in hand; and, while some wept from affec- 
tion, and some from companionship, they all went through 
the motions of grief. ‘The men servants of the house, 
to the number of a dozen at least, came into the room 
from time to time, and gathered in groups round the 
bed, or stood near the door, but all in silence, and with- 
out any outward show of sorrow, though I fully believe 
they all felt very deeply. 
The countess, indeed, was universally beloved by her 
dependents, to whom, on all occasions, she spoke not 


remarked by one of the oldest amongst them, who had 
grown gray in her service, that she never once addressed 
a servant with the pronoun “ Du,” or thou, which gene- 
ral usage permits to inferiors, but always with “Sie,” 
which is used amongst equals. In all essential matters 
she was equally considerate; and, in losing her, the 
whole of that part of the country lost a friend on whose 
generosity, in all times of trouble, they could safely 
rely. 

The male domestics whom I have just mentioned 
were not elegant, brisk fellows in gay liveries, but 
coarsely clad, rough-haired, labourer-looking men— 
“Haus Knechte,” as they are called—truly hewers of 
wood and drawers of water; so that their appearance 
on this occasion, by the side of their dying mistress, 
looked not a little strange. Lastly came the parish 
priest—for, although the countess was a strict protestant, 
she had always lived on friendly terms with the Roman 
catholic clergy of the neighbourhood. ‘This gentleman, 
in particular, she had always esteemed; and Joseph, 
knowing how much it would gratify him, as well as how 
satisfactory it would prove to the people on the estate, 
very judiciously suggested his being invited. With cor- 
responding delicacy and good taste, the priest did not 
attempt to interfere with what was going on, but sat at 
a little distance as a deeply interested spectator—but no 
more. 

Old Joseph, however, who was a good catholic—think- 
ing, I suppose, it might do no harm to give his mistress’s 
soul a chance—took advantage of my back being turned, 
and stuck a lighted candle into the old lady’s hand a few 
minutes before she breathed her last. I was startled by 
this proceeding, and would have removed the candle; 
but Joseph, down whose cheeks the tears were flowing 
abundantly, beseeched me to let it remain. The effect 
was not a little picturesque, as it lighted up the dying 
woman’s face, and showed every change of countenance 
with the utmost distinctness. The lights and shades 
which it cast on the surrounding anxious groups—for 
every one now closed round the bed—were in the high- 
est degree striking, and the moment of our poor friend’s 
death might have furnished admirable materials for a 
picture. 

When all was over, Joseph’s grief became excessive 
and uncontrollable: quite forgetting the man, he lifted 
up his voice and wept like a child. Poor fellow! he 
had lost his best and almost his only friend—by whose 
side he had served with the habitual devotion of a tho- 
rough-bred soldier, during two-and-twenty years of deep 
suffering, and through many seasons of severe trial. 
For the few days preceding the countess’s death he had 
supported himself with great propriety, but when he saw 
the breath of life ebbing fast away from his beloved 
mistress, and the intervals between her last faint gasps 
becoming longer and longer, his stock of fortitude was 
completely exhausted ; and, in spite of admonitory taps 
on the arm by one of the attendant maidens, whose feel- 
ings were less excited, he cried bitterly. We stood by 
the old man’s side, but said nothing. We respected his 
grief, in which we shared, though in a very different de- 
gree; for, even at that solemn moment, we felt no small 
satisfaction to think that a person so estimable was finally 
relieved from a load of bodily and mental distress all 
but intolerable, and translated to a scene of eternal tran- 
quillity—there, as she fervently hoped, to be indissolubly 
united to those for whose sake alone she had considered 
life worth possessing. 

It would be wrong to wind up this history without 
stating what became of so principal a personage as Jo- 
seph (our Caleb Balderstone) after his mistress was gone. 
By one of those unaccountable anomalies in human 
conduct which—most particularly in the case of wills— 
set all calculations at defiance, the countess left this old 
and faithful domestic so very scanty a provision that it 
was scarcely possible for him to exist upon it, especially 


the very natural hope of being amply provided for dur- 
ing the rest of his days. 
As soon as the destitute nature of his situation was 


and who, on one occasion, when with the countess at 
Hainfeld, had owed her life to Joseph’s great exertion 


happen when we should be obliged to leave her. 
as he was no longer fit for service, and as, moreover, he |glad would she have been if we had offered to take up 
had married while in the countess’s employment, under |our permanent quarters with her; but this, she knew, 
was out of the question, though, as we afterwards found, 
she had often discussed it with Joseph; and once or 
twice she hinted it to Mrs. Cownie, our child’s maid, 
ascertained, I wrote to the late Lady Ashburton, the |during the many hours they were together every day. 

countess’s niece, who was deeply attached to her aunt, 


exertion, indeed, which seriously and permanently jin. 
jured his health. Her ladyship, by return of post, wrot. 
not only to me, but in the kindest terms to Joseph him. 
self—saying, she only waited to hear how much wouli 
make him perfectly comfortable, before settling a pension 
upon him. This was soon ascertained, and an answer 
written. Most unfortunately, however, Lady Ashburton 
died in the interval quite unexpectedly, and before the 
necessary steps could be taken in this matter. In strict. 
ness, Joseph had no claims upon Lord Cranstoun, the 
successor to Lady Ashburton’s fortune; but, under all 
the peculiarities of the case, I felt it right to lay the 
foregoing details before his lordship; and he at once, 
and in the most generous manner, settled on Joseph the 
full pension contemplated by Lady Ashburton. By this 
addition to his income, the poor fellow has been placed 
in easy, and even affluent, circumstances, for the remain- 
der of his life. 

—<_—— 


CHAPTER XX. 
The Vault. 


On retiring to our rooms after all was over, it was 
vain to think of sleep, and we passed most of the re- 
maining part of the night in reflecting on the strange 
nature of the history just ended; and which, if it had 
been feigned, instead of real, might well have been 
called too improbable for belief. Who, indeed, could 
have ventured to calculate that, at the close of a life so 
protracted as that of the countess, she, who had been so 
long without seeing the face of a countryman, should 
be attended on her death-bed by the son of one of her 
earliest friends 1—for she and my father were very inti- 
mate in their youth ;—or that, after nearly twenty years 
of constant anxiety and fear lest she should be left to 
die amongst servants and foreigners, without a friend to 
close her eyes or cheer her solitude, in a far distant re- 
gion in which she had outlived all the connections she 
had formed with the land of her adoption, there should 
at last come to her enchanted castle a family of her 
country-folks, as if by the help of some good fairy! 
Still more strange did it seem that any such family 
should have been at once able and willing to devote so 
much time to her, just at the very moment required; or, 
finally, that they should happen to be so exactly suited 
to her tastes and habits, that all its members, young «s 
well as old, were capable of contributing to restore to 
her, as far as possible, those comforts of domestic society 
of which her own act of expatriation in the first place, 
and then the successive deaths of all her new connec- 
tions, had deprived her ! 

It was, moreover, the merest accident in the world 
that the invitation she sent to us, in the most round- 
about way imaginable, should ever have reached us at 
all. The lady through whom it was sent, as I have al- 
ready mentioned at the beginning of the narrative, had 
actually left Rome when the message reached her, and 
before she returned there we had also left it. It was 
quite accidental our meeting at the inn at Albano; and 
there for the first time heard of the countess. It is true 
that we did know, in a vague way, that such a person 
existed ; but assuredly we had no more thoughts of 
visiting her than we had of visiting the Cham of Tar- 
tary ; still less did we ever dream of passing six entire 
months in her castle in Styria, of which remote country 
(except from our school-day recollections of books of 
geography) we knew nothing. Even at the time we 
received the invitation we had scarcely a notion that we 
should ever be able to visit the countess, or even to go 
near that part of Europe. 

When, however, we did come to the castle of Hain- 


feld, found ourselves very happily established there, and 
saw how greatly we contributed to the countess’s com- 


fort, we began at times to consider seriously what would 
Right 


To us she often said, half in joke, half in earnest, that 


she hoped we would stay and see her out, and not desert 
her in her last hours. 


But as we could detect no valid 








only with gentleness but with respect; and I heard it 
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in preventing their carriage from oversetting—an over'reason for supposing she might not live for years, we 
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took great care not to involve ourselves in #0 Vague an 
engagement, having in our minds the proverbial longevity 
of old ladies. As the periods which we successively 
named for out departure approached, we became more 
sensible of our affection and respect for her;. and the 
more of course we dreaded the baneful effect which our 
abandoning her might have. At these moments, ] am 
half ashamed to own, it irresistibly occurred to our minds 
that the best possible thing the good lady could do, both 
for her own comfort and for that even of her most at- 
tached friends, would be to slip quietly out of the world, 
as soon as might be. We did not, indeed, go so far as 
to hint this obliging wish to her ; but I sometimes thought 
she read what was passing in eur minds; at least she 
said more than once, “ Only wait a little; wait till ‘the 
equinox comes, and you'll see me go out like a candle 
burned down to the socket.” 

But when the strange event actually turned out true 
almost to the very letter—we could not help half feeling 
that we had been somehow parties to the act of removing 
our excellent friend from the world! And I was rather 
annoyed with myself when I found I could not lay my 
hand on my heart and declare that I should have been 
pleased were the countess alive again, and as well, or 
rather as ill as ever ! 

There came across me, however, many feelings of 
grief for her loss, so bitter that I felt irritated with my-| 
self for having rejoiced at her death; and when the| 
hours came round at which I used always to take my 
station by her bedside, and read or talk with her, or listen 
to her lively and instructive conversation, and still more 
when I saw her, in my imagination, fondling my little 
boy, or praising my eldest daughter’s looks, or laughing 
at the funny remarks of the youngest, or entreating their 
mother to read her another chapter of a Waverly novel, 
I felt—and still feel—the tears come to my eyes, and I 
deplore her loss without any unkind and cold-hearted 
qualification, 

On the next day, the countess’s body was exposed in 
state in the castle chapel. She was dressed, according 
to the custom of the country, in her best black gown, 
with a plain muslin cap tied round with a broad black 
ribbon, a style of dress which is much less disagreeable 
than the “ odious wovllen” grave clothes with which we 
disfigure our defunct friends in England. Be that as it 
may, the good old countess’s remains were exposed on a 
high and rather elegant platform in the chapel; and on 


the pall which covered it were placed the scutcheons of|such remorse might be a thousand times deeper. 


the family, all in a reversed position, indicating, as we 


were told, that the person lying in state was the last of|came from the authorities at Gratz, an express was sent 


the family ; for so busy had death been, that not another 
Purgstall now existed of a race at one time the most 
numerous and flourishing in Austria. 

Generally speaking, funerals in those countries take 
place very soon after death ; but on this occasion, owing 
to some technical difficulties about placing the body of a 


bright sunny morning ; and this fortunate combination 
of an idle and a fine day brought not only the whole of 
the little world of the Raab-Thal, our truly Happy Val- 





ley !—but all the world of the adjacent villages and that there had been foul play some where. 
hamlets; so that the road to Feldbach on one hand, and | duty, however, to think of a remedy; and we sat up 
to Fahring on the other, presented a continued double |half the night in vain consultation as to what was to be 
stream of people coming and going. Many thousands | done. 


of persons visited the castle; and although curiosity |< 


may have prompted many, sincere respect and affection | and not only an admirable man of business, but a person 


brought the greater number; for though a stranger in | 


the land, she was a true friend, not merely to the poor|Riegersburg to try what could be done amongst the 
and needy, but to all who were in difficulty or distress, | priests, taking with him only the mason of the Hainfeld 
During a residence of nearly forty |establishment, a shrewd fellow, who was quite as much 
years in that country, a considerable portion of which interested as we were in the settlement of an affair of 
time was passed in a state of fierce war, foreign invasion, | which he had heard his mistress speak fifty times. 


however caused. 


all the misery of repeated conscriptions, and every kind | 


of military violence, from friends as well as foes, she | measure we were so anxious about, and our surprise and 


had but too many opportunities of exercising her benevo- |i 


lence, and of relieving distresses which she herself was/| world of pains to conciliate, not only him, as the chief, 


In those dreadful || 


made to share on the grand scale. 
times the rich and the powerful suffer chiefly from the 


we repeatedly heard of villages, and even whole districts, | t 


which were entirely depopulated ; first by the effects of | This worthy, I may mention, is called Saint Florian, 
the conscription, which swept away all the young and/and it is to him that all good catholics pray when a house 


i|how others felt; but, for my part, I could not help being 


r 


every mortal within its walls knew the late countess’s 
anxiety to be laid by the side of her husband and son. 
protestant in the Roman catholic church, the countess|'The Pfarrer, or parish priest, wrote back word that the 
lay in state for four days. One of these, the 25th of| vault was absolutely full, and that as none of tlie bodies 
March, happened to be a festival of the church, and a|now placed there could possibly be removed, there was 
no room for that of the countess! 


serious, and it too well justified the poor couptess’s fears, 


and erecting a handsome monument in the church, be- 
deprivation of their wonted luxuries or comforts; but| sides procuring an artist from Vienna, to execute a pic- 
the lower orders are often extinguished altogether ; and |ture, of the most gaudy and flaming nature, of their pa- 


healthy ; then by the scarcity of food which followed 
upon the abstraction of the working hands; and lastly 
by those wide spreading pestilences which invariably 
follow the footsteps of famine, especially when urged on 
by the savage blood-hounds of war. 

At sunset of that day, in the presence of a great mul- 
titude of people, Joseph and I, according to promise, 
placed the body of our venerable friend in the iron coffin, 
which, as I have already mentioned, the coyntess had 
prepared many years before. We took care to rest her 
head on the bundle of her husband’s and son’s letters, 
which I have before described, and at her feet we placed, 
according to her desire, a small box containing, | suppose, 
other relies, 

When at length it was time to close the lid, I thought 
Joseph would have expired on the floor of the chapel, 
as he kissed his mistress’s cold hands, and on his knees 
intermixed his prayers for her soul, with passionate ex- 
pressions of his own despair. I was at last obliged to 
take the keys from his hand, and close the padlocks 
myself, 

Nothing could more forcibly prove the extensive au- 
thority and influence which the worthy old countess 
exercised, although bedridden, and to all appearance 
helpless, than the stagnant and desolate air which now 
reigned not only in the castle but over the whole neigh- 
bourhood. We, too, began to miss her, and to become 
fully sensible of our loss ; and all her kindness, to us in 
particular, recurred with painful force. I do not know 


sensible that I had never been half kind enough or at- 
tentive enough to my aged and generous friend, who 
never for one moment intermitted her solicitude for my 
family. I tried in vain to console myself by the reflec- 
tion, that in all essentials I had undoubtedly contributed 
to her happiness, or rather to her peace of mind and tran- 
quillity in her latter days, by acceding to her earnest 
entreaty not to be left to die alone. Yet, after the death 
of a friend, those small neglects of which we are guilty, 
even towards persons to whom we are most attached— 
those impatiences of temper—those selfish indulgences, 
in place of sacrifices to the wishes of the people about 
us, and a thousand little nameless faults of omission, if 
not of commission, are apt to rise up before us, and in- 
flict pangs of remorse which ought assuredly to be im- 
proved into good and kind words and works towards 
those who are still preserved to us, and in whose case 


On the 26th of March, when the requisite permission 
off to the clergyman of Riegersburg, to know when the 
funeral could take place, and to request that the family 


vault might be opened, and got in readiness accordingly. 
The answer spread dismay throughout the castle, for 


This dilemma, it may easily be supposed, was very 
It was our 
It was at length decided, on the morning of Fri- 
lay, that Mr. Thinnfeld, a great friend of the countess, 


of talents, good temper, and ingenuity, should set off for 


We had imagined that the Pfarrer was hostile to the 
ndignation were great, as the countess had taken a 


yut all his parishioners, by building an elegant chapel, 


ron saint, which far outshone every other in the church, 


is on fire. The metropolitan artist, with a happy mix- 
ture of taste and genius, had represented this celestial 
Higgenbottom seated on the angle of a cloud, which 
looked as hard and sharp as any block of Portland stone, 
with a garden watering-pot in hand, extinguishing the 
flames of a burning village; and the whole being done 
down (I suppose designedly) to the capacity of the 
country congregation, was popular accordingly. 

Mr. Thinnfeld, therefore, was less surprised than de- 
lighted to find that he was received with smiles both by 
the priest and the people; and all minor difficulties 
being at once removed, they repaired to the vault, into 
which, sure enough, there was not room, as the mason 
observed, to thrust a trowel. After a little reflection and 
consultation with the mason, it occurred to Mr. Thinn- 
feld, that although nothing more could possibly be put 
in, a8 things stood, there was no reason why as much 
earth, as equalled in volume the countess’s iron coffin, 
should not be taken out from below 120s¢ which  asaabas 
already there. To this the obliging priest regdu’ cons 
sented, and every one exclaimed, as on the occasion of 
Columbus and the egg, “ How simple!” 

To work went the mason with a select committee of 
Riegersburgers, and with closed doors, that the public 
might not be offended with these doings. The’ coffins 
were hoisted up one by one, till the vault, whieh was 
very narrow, was cleared. 
diggers then proceeded to excavate the ground, and be- 
fore midnight the floor of the vault was lowered about 
half a yard. The intrusive coffin was then placed at 
the bottom, while those of the countess’s husband and 
son were brought to the top, and just room enough left 
for that of the old lady, in the very situation upon which, 
as she said, she had long fixed her widowed and broken 
heart! 

On Saturday the funeral took place. The procession 
was to have started from Hainfeld castle at noon, but 
owing to the slowness which characterises every thing 
in Austria, the preparations were not completed, and the 
whole party under weigh, before one o’clock. The body 
in its ponderous coffin, and covered with the pall and 
scutcheons, which had evidently seen many a similar 
ceremony, ind now hung thread-bare to the ground, was 
placed not in a hearse, but on one of the countess’s own 
wagons, as they are called,—just a good honest four- 
wheeled cat—drawn by four of the farm horses. This 
unpretended equipage headed the procession. Next fol- 
lowed about two hundred men bareheaded, and one 
hundred women, the peasantry of the estate, all on foot, 
and marcbing four abreast, chanting ave Marias and pater 
nosters alternately, from time to time in chorus. The 
effect of these simple sounds as the procession passed 
over the hills, and tracked its way through the wooded 
ravines, after leaving the flat valley of the Raab, was 
singularly pleasing. Additional effect was given also by 
the bells of the different village churches, which were 
set a-ringing the moment the procession came: in sight. 
And as these hamlets lay pretty close to one another on 
the road by which we passed, for a distance of nearly 2 
couple of leagues, we seldom ceased to hear one set of 
bells, before detecting the incipient sounds of another, 
stealing from the dells and forests before us, im which, 
the villages lay hid. 

Behind the female part of the procession tame the 
carriage in which we sat, followed by about yg dozen 
others, filled with the neighbouring friends of the late 
countess, 

In front of all, as if to lead the wav, and just before 
the body, limped along the lame ‘eeper of the castle- 
donjon, I suppose in his capycity of grand marshal ; 
and, what made the matter strangey still, he carried a 
huge lantern in one hani, with a lighted candle in it, 
and the keys of the prison in the other! As we passed 
through the villages, all the inhabitants flocked to the 
roadside to show their respect to the countess’s memory 


—for she seems to have been equally esteemed at a dis 
tance as close ta her own castle, 
steep and very rugged, though not high range of hills, 
and, as the road, by necessity, was made to wind round 
the obstacles, we got many pleasant views of the pros 
cession, as it threaded its way amongst the woods. 


Our course lay over a 


Besides the regular tenantry of the estate, there fol. 


lowed many hundreds of men and women, and swarms 
of children from all the adjacent villages; so that the 





whole forest through which we passed seemed aiive ; 





A couple of sturdy grave-- 
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and, as these extra attendants upon the procession ob-| however, it was soon ascertained could not be done; and |She dressed in a great hurry, and hastened down stairs 
served no order of march, but made short cuts over the |as no second set of ropes had been provided, the dilem- | wondering what he could have to say fo irer af that early 
knolls and across the glens, they gave to the whole |ma was attended with considerable danger to the men at hour. He met her at the door, and holding up bis manu. 
somewhat the appearance of a wild hunting party. The|the mouth of the vault, who must have been severely |script, eagerly begged her to listen to his poem! Of. 
day, fortunately, was remarkably fine, and the fresh but |bruised, if not crushed to death, had those above relin-|course she gave it all attention, and having duly praised 
calm air of spring breathed health and beauty all around |quished their hold of the rings. it, she sent him away quite happy, after begging per 
a scene which, however solemn in some respects, had| A pause of some moments occurred during which, as | mission to retain the poem for a day or two, in order to 
nothing melancholy in it. At all events, it was unlike |no one else seemed to know what to do, I ventured to look it over more carefully. He said she might keep it 
most funerals, from being unattended by almost any bit-|take the command, in order to see whether my nautical till he returned from the country, where he was about to 
ter regrets, and widely different from that which had | resources might not be brought into play in performing | proceed on a visit, to the house where the lady to whom 
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passed over the same ground eighteen years before, | the last offices for my venerable friend. jhe was attached was residing. 
when the poor afflicted countess followed her child to I rushed forward, therefore, and catching hold of one! His friendly critic was already aware of this intended 
the grave! of the ropes which sustained the weight of the coffin, | visit, and an idea having suggested itself to her during 





On reaching the summit of the ridge, we came full in}and which was made fast to its lower end, rove it his animated perusal of the poem, she lost no time in 
sight of the neble rock and castle of Riegersburgh, for through one of those rings or handles at the upper end, putting it in execution. As soon as he was gone, she 
many ages the country seat and the strong hold of the|which the people were just about to let go. I pulled the|sent for their common friend, Mr. William Erskine, 
Purgstall family. As we wound slowly down the north-|rope smartly through the ring, during which operation |afterwards Lord Kinneder, and confided her scheme to 
ern side of the hills, we began to hear the bells of the the other rope, doubly manned, supported the whole ‘him, of which he fully approved. The confederates then 
parish church at which out solemm march was to end.| weight. As we had now a rope at each end of the |sallied forth to put their plan in train, and having re- 
The waole flank of the rock om which the clurch stood | coffin, it was easily and gently lowered into its final rest-| paired to Mr. Robert Miller, the bookseller, they soon 
was covered with people. About half way up, the |ing place. |arranged with him to print a few copies of the new trans- 
worthy Pfarrer, surrounded by his assistant priests, met} Thus, as it happened, literally as well as figuratively, | lation of “« Lenoré,” one of which was to be thrown off 
the body, and a halt being ordered, the followers, who I complied with the good countess’s entreaty, that I on the finest paper, and bound in the most elegant style. 
were on foot, were sent in advance, while those who had |“ would not desert her at the last, but remain by her to| In a few days the book was ready, and care being 
come in carriages got out and tock their station behind ‘close her eyes, and lay her poor old shattered head in taken to despatch it, addressed to Mr. Scott, so that it 
the coflin. ‘The clergymen ted the way, and though it the grave !” |should arrive at what was deemed the most propitious 


appeared that a point of church etiquette prevented their |moment, it was placed in the poet’s hands, just as the 


appearing in eanonicals, they chanted prayers and | |company were assembled round the tea-table after dinner, 
hymns all the way to the church, while the rest of the | CHAPTER XXI. Much curiosity was expressed by the party—the fair 
versons forming the procession sung tl sponses. | } i ive—as id hi , 

P s fi he procession sung the responses. — In leis aatieieins aie iaiiaes Mics. ‘wd inclusive- as the splendid hittle volume gradually 
the programme of the ceremony, it was merely specified, escaped from its folds, and displayed itself to the aston- 


amongst other particulars which I forget, that the pro-| Ihave mentioned more than once in the course of ished eyes of the author, who, for the first time, saw 
testant friends ef the deceased were not t carry torches this narrative, that some of the most interesting parts of himself in print—and who, all unconscious of the glo- 
or lighted candles in their bands, and that they should the countess’s conversation related to the period when ries which awaited him, had possibly never dreamed of 
not chant any prayers! These were vey easy condi-|she and Sir Walter Scott were both young; and when, appearing in such a dress, 

tions: and indeed we felt nothing but gratitude for the |although she was considerably his senior, they were| Concealment was out of the question, and he was 
attention, the good taste, the absence of a!] bigotry and | great friends and companions. At the time I speak of, called upon, by the unanimous acclamation of the party, 
unworthy prejudice ;—in short, the gener us liberality towards the close of the last century, he was received in to read the poem, of which, as it happened, none of 
of the Roman catholic pepulation through: ut the whole |the most friendly terms by the family of the celebrated | them had ever heard even the name. 


proceeding. | Dugald Stewart, of which the countess, then Miss Cran-| Those who have enjoyed the surpassing delight of 
I ought to have mentioned before, that «arly in the stoun, and elder sister of Mrs, Stewart, was a member. | hearing Sir Walter Scott read poetry, will easily under- 
morning, in the chapel at Hainfeld, I had 1 ead the fu-| ‘This intimacy led Sir Walter, very early in life, to |stand the effect which this recitation of his own earliest 


neral-service of the church of England over the body of }consult Miss Cranstoun about his literary productions, | printed work, under the excitement of such a moment, 
our departed friend. Besides ourselves, the: e was only respecting which, it appears that he, with the usual diffi- | must have produced. Indeed, the only matter of asto- 
one old woman in the chapel, who, an my be ‘ginning to dence of genius and powers unexercised, felt extremely | nishment is, how any simple maiden’s heart could have 
read, gathered ep her rosary in great haste, and made \distrustful. Fortunately he met not only with sympathy ‘resisted this first wave of the great magician’s wand— 
good speed out of the reach of words which, although |and encouragement, but with solid counsel, from a con- ‘destined so soon to enchant all mankind ! 

weve hold them to be so very beautiful and i, npressive,| genial mind, whose sagacity penetrated much sooner; But so it was; and the only Jasting effect of this lit- 
may have sounded heretically to her ears, though spoken |than the rest of the world through the modest veil which | tle plot was to increase the intimacy between the young 


in a foreign tongue. concealed those talents destined so soon to command |author and his friendly critic. It may easily be sup- 


The crowd in and around the chumwtat Ric gersburg | universal attention. 'posed that she was now called upon more frequently 
was so great, that it was not without considera ble push-| There was nothing, however, of a more tender senti-|than ever to pronounce her judgment upon a vast va- 


ing that we made our way to the little chapel, beneath) ment between them; and while her interest in him arose | riety of productions, drawn from that boundless store- 
the floor of which lay the family vault in w hich the entirely from an early appreciation of his great capacity, house of poetical conceptions, which’ even then was 
wountess’s remains were to be deposited. ‘1 ‘he sun, and the unrivaled sweetness of his disposition, his | overflowing. , 2 : 
which shone brightly imto the charch, aad just reached thoughts and his feelings were pointed, with her entire | The countess’s anecdotes relating to this period were 
to this corner, lighted up the whole of that pa: +t of the approbation, in quite another direction. | without number; and I bitterly regretted, when it was 
scene in a manner the most animated and even « ‘heerful. | Unfortunately, the lady to whom he was attached dis-|too late, that I had not commenced at once making 
Every accessible point, every “coin of vantag ‘e”” was ‘couraged his suit, or, at all events, her family did ; and | memoranda of what she told us. It was indeed quite 
or cupied by the peasantry—even the pulpit was crowd- in his distress he naturally made Miss Cranstoun his clear to us, that this accomplished and highly gifted lady 
ed—and the tops of afl the altars held clusters of little confidante, and he found in her both sympathy and assist- | was the first person who not inerely encouraged him to per- 
grinning urchins, in companionship with the winged ance. Her co-operation on this occasion, it is true, led | severe, but actually directed and chastised those incipient 
cherubien and seraphim, in stone, and all moc’ ding, as eventually to nothing, so far as the immediate object efforts which, when duly matured, and rendered conti- 
it were, the grim symbols of: death, and of the Jast of- aimed at was concerned ; but it furnished, accidentally, dent by independent exercise, and repeated, though cau- 
fices of mortality going on below them. an interesting, and perhaps an important incident in the tious trials, burst forth at last from all control, and gave 
Meanwhile, a grand “miserere” was sung ly a full literary history of the humble youth, who, while his undisputed law to the whole world of letters. 
Mody of village choristers, in a style, as it struc k us, of generous friend shortly afterwards banished herself, and| That I am not singular in this opinion, as to the im- 
much greater simplicity and beauty, and certainly of was lost sight of, speedily rose to be the legitimate mo- portant share which the Countess Purgstal! took in the 
more earnest solemnity, than any ef those ;»ompous narch of modern literature. ; formation of Sir Walter Scott's character, I am happy 
« falsettos” we had heard a year before in St. T'eter’s at; About the year 1793, Burger’s extraordinary poem of |to have it in my power to establish, on the best possible 
Rome, in the presence of the pope and all his cardinals. Leonora found its way to Scotland, and it happened that authority —I mean that of Mr. Lockhart, whose biogra- 
There occurred some difficulty in towering the heavy |a translation of it was read at Dugald Stewart's, I think | phy of his great father-in-law the public are looking for 
‘ron coffin into the vault, or rather in placing it in the |by Mrs. Barbauld. Miss Cranstoun described this strange with so much well-grounded eagerness. 
right situation, In consequence of the smallness of the i work to her friend ; the young poet, whose imagination The following is an extract from a letter which I re- 
opening, it was necessary that one end of the coffin | was set on fire by the strange crowd of wild images and ceived from that gentleman during the winter I spent at 
should be lowered down by means of repes before the novel situations in this singular production, never rested the countess’s castle of Hainteld :— 
other, in order that, after its reaching a certain depth, it | till, by the help of a grammar and dictionary, he con-| “If, when you read this, you be still in the chateau of 
might be received by the people below, and by them be ‘trived to study it in the original, and she, as usual, en- |Sir Walter’s old and dear friend, the Countess Purgstall, 
guided into its right berth. So far, all went right; but |couraged him to persevere, and at the end of a few weeks’ | pray ask ber whether she can give me copies of letters 
when the coffin was pushed on one side, and bad par- application to the German language, he had made out | from Sir Walter at the period of their intimacy. He 
tially entered the place assigne] for it, and the persons | the sense, and had himself written a poetical translation |had carefully preserved, nay, bound up hers; and if I 
who stood above were about to let go their hold of the | of that poem. had the other part of the correspondence, many points 
ropes, the men below called out that their strength was| One morning, at half past six, Miss Cranstoun was | now dark would be cleared. up. It is obvious that Miss 
unequal to sustain the weight, unless those who held the | roused by her maid, who said Mr. Scott was in the|Cranstoun had much influence on the formation of his 


upper end could preserve their grasp of the riage. Tis, ‘dining-room, and wished to speak with her immediately. tastes and manners, and that she was, in short, the 
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woman who first took him in hand, and did for him the 
sort of thing, which, until some fair hand does for us, 
we are all bears ! 

«| should delight in her reminiscences of the sup- 
pers in F rederick street, that I have so often heard him 
speak of. 

« Finally, pray ask the graifinn whether she ever re- 
ceived a long and beautiful letter from Sir Walter, 
acknowledging the receipt of a book which was, I con- 
clude, the same I once saw elsewhere, viz. her Denk- 
mahl.* I lately found such a letter unsigned and unad- 
dressed, but charming. I think it possible that he had 
forgotten it, and that the document now before me is 
therefore her ladyship’s. If so, I shall have the plea- 
sure of forwarding it as soon as I am informed of the 
fact.” 

The poor countess was much agitated when I read 
her this letter; she had not received any answer from 
Sir Walter Scott to the communication she sent along 
with her melancholy book, the Denkmahl alluded to— 
and she had felt the keenest disappointment at his fan- 
cied neglect of her at a moment when she was almost 
overwhelmed by domestic sorrow, and when such a let- 
ter as he alone could write would have proved—if any 
thing on earth could—a consolation to her broken heart. 

She was in a correspoding degree delighted, therefore, 
and she expressed herself beyond measure happy to hear 
that her earliest friend, in whom she had so entirely 
trusted, had not indeed deserted her. She made me 
write instantly to Mr. Lockhart, to beg that this precious 
paper which Sir Walter had written, but mislaid, should 
be immediately despatched to her. 

It must ever be a source of regret, that the excellent 
old lady did not live to read the letter in question, though 
it was forwarded by Mr. Lockhart, as desired. This 
beautiful and feeling composition, every word of which 
would have enchanted her, poor woman, never reached 
her hands. It was probably tampered with by some of 
the post-offices, through which it had to thread its way 
across the continent, to the remote corner of Lower 
Styria, in which the person for whom it was composed 
had banished herself. 

With respect to the other letters of Sir Walter Scott, 





she had a melancholy account to give. She and her 
late husband, the Count Purgstall, had for many years| 
busied themselves in collecting the original letters of the 
most eminent authors in Germany, with most of whom, 
indeed, they were in habits of familiar correspondence. 
These letters were carefully arranged, and placed apart 
in aseccret drawer of a cabinet in the old library, and 
were considered in perfect security. At the disastrous 
period of the poor countess’s history, when her son died, 
and the estates were laid claim to by a whole host of 
claimants as heirs-at-law, the property, including the 
house and all it contained, were put, as usual in Austria, 
under the charge of the courts of law at Gratz, until the 
rightful owner could establish his claim. This wise and 
salutary regulation is generally attended with the best 
effects, in securing the eventual course of justice, and 
preserving the property uninjured, in cases of disputed 
succession. And had the countess only placed the letters 
in question in the hands of the commissioners appointed 
to take an account of the property, they would no doubt 
have all been preserved. But, in the agitation and grief 
of that dreadful period, when she was threatened with 
absolute ruin—and when every thing on earth that was 
dear to her had been removed from her—and when she 
was overwhelmed with technical business, she entirely 
forgot these precious documents, along with which were 
all Sir Walter Scott’s letters. Nor did she ever think of 
them, till long afterwards, when the irritating law suits 
by which she was harassed were at an end, and she 
was allowed to sit down in peace—or in such peace as 
the world could then supply to her bruised spirit—on the 
small remnant of the immense family estates of the re- 
cently obliterated family of the Purgstalls. Having oc- 
casion to refer to a letter of the great Schiller to her 
husband—she applied her master-key to the secret drawer, 
and lo! it was empty! All the papers it contained had 
been stolen, including every scrap of Sir Walter Scott’s 
writing, 


} 





* This is a work in German which the countess had 
published, giving an account of her husband and son. 


This provoking circumstance, avhich left her without 
one line under the hand of her old friend, made her even 
more anxious, than she would otherwise have been, to 
possess the precious letter he had written her, and which 
had been found amongst his papers after his death. Not 
long before she expired, she expressed a hope that it 
might still arrive in time to meet her eyes before they 
were closed for ever. But it came not—and it is now, I 
fear, irrecoverably lost. Fortunately, Mr. Lockhart took 
the precaution to make a copy before he trusted such a 
paper to the dangerous handling of the continental post- 
offices ; and I have obtained my generous friend’s per- 
mission to make use of this letter in illustration of the 
character of the late countess. Its perusal will, I am 
sure, fully bear out all I have said in her favour—for it is 
not in such terms of confidence that Sir Walter would 
have written, under any feeling short of a well-grounded 
friendship of a whole life. 

Before giving this beautiful and interesting letter, how- 
ever, it may not be out of place to mention a curious fact 
in the history of the countess, his early friend, which, I 
think, we established completely. From the accounts 
which she gave of her own independence of character 
and conduct, and the peculiarity of her ways, especially 
of her being always on horseback, and always speaking 
her mind—with other points bordering on eccentricity, 
which she said she could well afford to laugh at in her 
old age, we very early conceived the idea that she might 
possibly have been the person from whom Sir Walter 
drew his bold and truly original character of Die Vernon; 
and when our suspicions were once aroused, we found 
confirmations at every turn. Amungst other things, it 
seemed very odd and unaccountable, that of all the works 
of Sir Walter Scott, the only one she had not seen was 
Rob Roy ; and upon questioning her as to the cause of 
this, she mentioned that it was the only one which he 
had not sent her. Now, on the supposition that the 
heroine was drawn from her, this is readily to be under- 
stood—but scarcely otherwise. 

Of course, we lost no time in bringing this novel 
before her, and while we read it to her we carefully 
watched the effects it produced. She was much more 


century of separation had taken none of its original 
warmth ;— 


“1820. 


“My dear and much valued friend—You cannot 
imagine how much I was interested and effected by 
receiving your token of kind recollection, after the 
interval of so many years. Your brother Henry break- 
fasted with me yesterday, and gave me the letter and the 
book, which served me as a matter of much melancholy 
reflection for many hours. 

“ Hardly any thing makes the mind recoil so mach 
upon itself, as the being suddenly and strongly recalled 
to times long past, and that by the voice of one whom 
we have so much loved and respected. Do not think I 
have ever forgotten you, or the many happy daysI passed 
in Frederick street, in society which fate has separated: 
so far, and for so many years, 

“The little volume was particularly acceptable to me, 
as it acquainted me with many cireumstances, of which 
distance and imperfect communication had left me either 
entirely ignorant, or had.transmitted only inaccurate in- 
formation. 

“Alas! my dear friend, what can: the utmost efforts 
of friendship offer yeu, beyond the sympathy which, 
however sincere, must sound like an empty compliment 
in the ear of afflictios.. God knows with what willing- 
ness I would undertake any. thing which might afford you 
the melancholy consolation of knowing how much. your 
old and early friend interests himself in the sad event 
which has so deeply wounded your peace of mind. The 
verses, therefore, which.conclude this letter, must not be 
weighed according to:their intrinsic value, for the moré 
inadequate they are to express the feelings they would 
fain convey, the more they show the author’s anxious 
wish to do what may be grateful to you. : 

“Tn truth, | have long giver up poetry. I have had 
my day with the public;. and being ne great believer in 
poetical immortality, | was very well pleased to rise a 
winner, without continuing the game till I was beggared 
of any credit I had acquired. Besides, f felt the pru- 
dence of giving way before the more forcible and 





deeply interested with the story than she had been with 
that of any of the other novels, She took particular in- 
terest in the description of the scenery; and with all that 
part which lies in Cumberland she seemed perfectly 
familiar ; and, as we read on, she repeatedly exclaimed— 
«“ Oh, I know that scene—I remember describing it myself 
to Sir Walter Scott. The anecdote he had from me—I 
know the man that character is taken from,” and so on; 
through the greater part of the book. But, what was 
most remarkable, she never once made an observa- 
tion on the character or proceedings of Die Vernon. So 
completely, indeed, were we persuaded, from all the cir- 
cumstances, that she herself was conscious of the like- 
ness, that we felt afraid to take the liberty of speaking 
to her directly upon the subject. Many times, however, 
we dropped hints, and gave her openings, but though 
she was quite communicative on every other point, she 
was resolutely silent upon this. And what made her 
reserve the more remarkable was, that when any other 
of Sir Walter’s novels was read to her, she let not a 
single character pass without the minutest scrutiny—and 
very often stopped us to relate other characteristic anec- 
dotes of the persons mentioned, which she said she knew 
belonged to the same parties from which he had made 
his sketches. 

For the rest, I shall only add, that I cannot conceive 
any thing more exactly like what we may suppose Die 
Vernon to have become in her old age, than was our ex- 
cellent friend Madame Purgstall at seventy-eight. Nearly 
forty years of expatriation, during scenes of war, pesti- 
lence, and famine, with the accompaniment of military 
despotism and civil tyranny, had in no material degree 
damped the generous spirit, or tarnished the masculine 
understanding, which early won the future Great Un- 
known’s confidence and regard ; and which, in the meri- 
dian of his power and fame, he afterwards traced in one 
of his most original and striking characters. 


The letter which Sir Walter Scott wrote to the count- 
ess is as follows, and I think it Will be admitted, that a 
more enviable Denkmahl, or monument, can hardly be 
conceived, than is contained in these simple lines, the 





Denkmahl means monument. 


powerful genius of Byron. I I were either greedy 
or jealous of poetic fame—and both are strangers to 
my nature—I might comfort myself with the thought, 
that I would hesitate to strip myself to the contest se 
fearlessly as Byron does; or to command the wonder 
and terror of the public, by exhibiting, in my own persor., 
the sublime attitude of the dying gladiator. But with the 
old frankness of twenty years sinee,I will fairly own, 
that this same delicacy of mine may arise more from 
conscious want of vigour and inferiority, than from a 
delicate dislike to the nature of the conflict. At any 
rate, there is a time for every thing, and without swearing 
oaths to it, I think my time for poetry has gone by. 

“ My health suffered horridly last year, I think from 
over labour and excitation; and though it is now appar- 
ently restored to its usual tone, yet during the long and 
painful disorder (spasms in the stomach,) and the fright. 
ful process of cure, by « prolonged use of calomel, I 
learned that my frame was made of flesh, and not of iron, 
a conviction which I will long keep in remembrance and 
avoid any occupation so laborious and agitating, as poetry 
must be, to be worth any thing. 

“In this humour, I often think of passing a few weeks 
on the continent—a summer vacation, if I can—and. of 
course my attraction to Gratz would be very strong. I 
fear this is the only chance of our meeting in thts world, 
we, who once saw each other daily! For I understand 
from George and Henry, that there is little chance of 
your coming here. And when I look around me, and 
consider how many changes you will see in feature, 
form, and fashion, amongst all you knew and loved ; 
and how much, no sudden squall, or violent tempest, but 
the slow and gradual progress of life’s long voyage, has 
severed all the gallant fellowships whom you left spread~ 
ing their sails to the morning breeze, I really am not 
sure that you would have much pleasure. 

“The gay and wild romance of life is over with alf 
of us. The real, dull, and stern history of humanity 
has made a far greater progress over our heads; and 
age, dark and unlovely, has laid his cruteh over the 
stoutest fellow’s shoulders. One thing your old society 
may boast, that they have all run their course with ho- 





offspring of a friendship, from which nearly half a 





nour, and almost all with distinction; and the brother 
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supners of Frederick street have certainly made a very | t m - ; 
siauidonail figure in the world, as was to be expected, j 0 8 i u no u S é c 110 I ts 
from her talents under whose auspices they were assem- | on 
bled. | 

« One of the most pleasant sights which you would, HIS OWN TIME. 
sce in Scotland, as it now stands, would be your brother 
George in possession of the most beautiful and romantic wand 
place in Clydesdale—Corehouse, I have promised often) BY SIR N. W. WRAXALL, BART., 
to go out with him, and assist him with my deep expe-| 
rience as a planter and landscape gardener. I promise 
you my oaks will outlast my laurels; and I pique my-| 
self more upon my compositions for manure than on} INTRODUCTION. 
any other compositions whatsoever to which I was ever 
accessory. Butso much does business of one sort or| Instructed by experience in the legal dangers and 
other engage us both, that we never have been able to! penalties that attend the premature disclosure of histo- 
fix a time which suited us both; and with the utmost rical truth, I do not nourish the intention of permitting 
wish to make out the party, perhaps we never may. these memoirs to see the light till I shall have been re- 

“ This is a melancholy letter, but it is chiefly so from) moved from the scene. I have done more: I have taken 
the sad tone of yours—who have had such real disasters | effectual precautions to prevent the possibility of their 
to lament—while mine is only the humorous sadness being published during the life of his present majesty, 
which a retrospect on human life is sure to produce on George the Fourth. In fact, the mention which I made 
the most prosperous. For my own course of life, I have of Count Woronzow, when relating the circumstances 
only to be ashamed of its prosperity, and afraid of its| connected with the marriage of the princess royal to the 
termination; for I have little reason, arguing on the late Duke of Wirtemberg, in the “ Memoirs of My Own 
doctrine of chances, to hope that the same good fortune Time,” published in April, 1815, constituted only the 
will attend me for ever. I have had an affectionate and ostensible pretext for the judgment then pronounced 
promising family, many friends, few unfriends, and I against me. My real offence consisted in the facts or 
think no enemies—and more of fame and fortune than! opinions respecting men and measures recorded through- 
mere literature ever procured for a man before. jout that work. Garrow, then attorney-general, who 

«“T dwell among my own people, and have many | Was retained by Woronzow, leveled his severest cen- 
whose happiness is dependent on me, and which I study sures, not so much against the particular passage for 
to the best of my power. I trust my temper, which you| which I was prosecuted, as against the memoirs them- 
know is by nature good and easy, has not been spoiled selves, which be depictured in colours the most calculated 
by flattery or prosperity ; and therefore I have escaped | to produce a rigorous sentence. The court condemned 
entirely that irritability of disposition which T think is) me, for an unintentional fault, to six months’ imprison- 


AUTHOR OF “* MEMOIRS OF MY OWN TIME.” 


planted, like the slave in the poet’s chariot, to prevent) 
his enjoying his triumph. 

“Should things, therefore, change with me—and in 
these times, or indeed in any times, such change is to 
be apprehended—I trust I shall be able to surrender 
these adventitious advantages, as [ would my upper 
dress, as something extremely comfortable, but which I 
can make shift to do without.” | 

The verses above alluded to by Sir Walter, are no-| 
where to be found, and as they appear never to have 
been written, it was probably owing to this circumstance 
that the letter was not immediately despatched to his 
He may have kept the sheet open 
in readiness for a moment of inspiration—which mo- 
ment never arrived—and in the mean time, both the 
letter itself, and the projected verses, may have alto- 
gether escaped his memory. 

Nor is this extraordinary, when we consider the vast 
crowd of occupations which were then gathering fast 
round him, and insensibly preparing that formidable 
catastrophe which ere Jong totally overwhelmed his for- 
tunes, 

That great and good man—for he was not less good 
than he was great—seems indeed to have prepared him- 
self for the possibility of such a reverse, by contem- 
plating the contingency with a consciousness of moral 
fortitude, which it is pleasing and very instructive to 
know, never for one instant forsook him when the sea- 
s0)) ef adversity arrived. | 


friend, the countess. 


THE END. 


| 
WANT. 
Went is a bitter and a hateful good, 
Beeause its virtues are not understood ; 
Yet many things, impossible to thought, 

Have been by need to full perfection brought. 
The daring of the soul proceeds from thence, | 
Sharpness of wit, and active diligence ; 
Prudence, at once, and fortitude it gives, 
And if in patience taken mends our lives ; 
For e’en that indigence which brings me low, | 
Makes me myself, and Him above to know ; 
A good which none would challenge, few would choose, | 
A fair possession which mankind refuse. | 
If we from wealth to poverty descend, 

Want gives to know the flatterer from the friend. 
Dryden. 








ment, together with a fine of five hundred pounds. 
How averse Count Woronzow was that such a judg- 
ment should be carried into execution, he demonstrated 
in the most unequivocal manner. On the very same 
day, the 16th of May, 1816, when I was sent to the 
king’s bench, he applied in person to Lord Sidmouth, 
then secretary of state for the home department, to so- 


|licit the immediate remission of my whole sentence. He 


repeatedly urged the same request to the Earl of Liver- 
pool, and to Lord Castlereagh. Nor did he stop at the 
ministers, but twice personally addressed the regent him- 
self on the subject. Finding, nevertheless, that all his 
efforts were ineffectual, and that ministers treated with 
neglect every application in my favour, he sent his son- 
in-law, my friend the Earl of Pembroke, to inform me 
of the circumstances here related. That nobleman 
having called on me while I was walking in the mar- 
shal’s garden, on the twelfth of July, expressed in the 
strongest terms Count Woronzow’s concern at the inef- 
ficiency of his exertions to procure my liberation from 
imprisonment, as well as the remission of the fine. He 
at the same time disclaimed, on the part of the count, 
his having ever authorised the attorney-general to call 
for a vindictive judgment against me; his only object 
in the prosecution having been to clear up his diplomatic 
character, as minister of the Empress Catharine the 
Second at the British court. 

Sone days, however, previously to Lord Pembroke’s 
visit, as early as the sixth of July, I bad received a 


|verbal message from Viscount Sidmouth, delivered by 
|General Manners, first equerry to the king. It informed 


me, that if I would petition the regent for my liberation, 
Lord Sidmouth would lay it before his royal highness ; 
which step would probably be productive of immediate 
and agreeable results. I instantly replied, that I pre- 
ferred remaining in confinement unti! the 16th of the 
ensuing month of November, when the period of my 
detention would expire; and then to pay the fine, rather 
than submit to present a petition. I added, that having 
only wounded Count Woronzow’s feelings, without ma- 


|lice or design of any kind, by the mention of an histo- 


rical fact,—for which unintentional! offence I had made 
him the most prompt, public, and ample reparation in 
iny power,—I had already acquitted myself towards 
Aim ;—but that, nevertheless, I was ready to address a 
respectful /etter to the regent, requesting him to remit 
my fine, and to abbreviate my imprisonment. Having 
received, in the course of the same morning, from Gene- 


rel Manners, Lord Sidmeouth’s assent to my proposition, 
I immediately drew up a short address to his royal high- 


ness. General Manners conveyed this letter to its des- 
tination, and the regent laid it before the chancellor, 
Lord Ellenborough, and the cabinet ministers. With 
their approbation, it was determined to remit my fine, 
and to liberate my person; but, not till towards the 
close of August. This resolution was communicated to 
me verbally from Lord Sidmouth, by General Manners, 
on Saturday, the thirteenth of July, the day subsequent 
to Lord Pembroke’s visit; which visit was probably no 
secret to ministers. Count Woronzow, it is apparent, 
was determined to prove, that though he had instituted 
a prosecution against me, in order to vindicate his of- 
ficial diplomatic conduct, yet he had made every effort 
to prevent the execution of the judgment. The go- 
vernment, however hostile towards me, then judged it 
proper to interpose by shortening the period of my de- 
tention. 

An event, which took place in the month of August, 
retarded during a few days my liberation. The te- 
gent was seized with so violent a disorder while at the 
stud-house, Hampton court, as to render impracticable 
his removal. On Tuesday, the 20th of August, his life 
was pronounced to be in the most imminent danger. He 
recovered, nevertheless, with surprising rapidity, and the 
remission arrived from Lord Sidmouth’s office on the 
30th of the same month. I did not, however, quit my 
residence before the afternoon of the ensuing day. My 
confinement, indeed, had been rendered so mild as to 
leave me little except the name of a prison. I occupied 
two airy, spacious apartments, situate over the vestibule 
contiguous to, but not within the inner walls. The Earl 
of Abingdon, who, as well as myself, had been sent to 
the king’s bench, for a libel, many years earlier, inhabited 
them during his detention ; and they had been recently 
occupied by Lord Cochrane. Every possible indulgence 
and attention was shown me by Mr. Jones, the marshal, 
and by his subordinate officers, from the moment of my 
arrival, to the time of my departure. 

Never, I believe, did any literary work procure for its 
author a more numerous list of powerful and inveterate 
enemies, than were produced by those “ Memoirs of My 
Own Time.” The queen, the regent, and the princesses 
of the royal family, far from being satisfied with a por- 
trait of George the Third, which, if it errs, can only be 
censured for presenting a too favourable likeness, were 
incensed at the freedom with which I had commented 
on the peace of 1763, as well as at the personal dis- 
closures respecting the king himself, scattered through- 
out the memoirs. As little did the admirers or followers 
of Pitt approve my picture of that minister, though, in 
my opinion, rather a flattering resemblance: while Fox’s 
partisans exhibited the most violent resentment at my 
strictures on his moral, as well as on his political charac- 
ter. The just and impartial likeness of Charles Jen- 
kinson displeased the first lord of the treasury, his son, 
in the highest degree. Many of Lord North’s friends 
or connections, insensible to the justice I had done to 
that most accomplished and amiable nobleman, expressed 
the utmost dissatisfaction at my remarks on his junction 
with Fox, in 1783. I must except, however, from this 
observation, his two sons-in-law, Lord Sheffield and 
Lord Glenbervie. The descendants of the Earl of 
Bute were implacable. From the present Marquis of 
Lansdown, I was indirectly threatened through a high 
quarter (the late excellent and regretted Sir Samuel Ro- 
milly) with new prosecutions in the court of king’s 
bench, on account of the unavoidable reflections which 
I had made on the circumstances attendii:g the resigna- 
tion of his father, the Earl of Shelburne. Men in of- 
ficial situations, or enjoying salaries from the crown, 
were disgracefully selected to compose the article of the 
“ Quarterly Review,” which held up the “« Memoirs,” not 
to fair and liberal criticism, but to general reprobation, 
as an imbecile and immoral work: while the “ Edin- 
burgh Review,” in defiance of history, and substituting 
impudence to cover ignorance of facts, attacked me in 
the most virulent language. Such was the combination 
of assailants which my inflexible regard to truth assem- 
bled frown the most opposite quarters, 

All these clamorous and calumnious efforts were 
nevertheless far overbalanced, in my estimation, by one 
testimony to its veracity, which I received, and which I 
may now communicate to the world. The most preju- 








diced reader will contemplate it with respect. It 
was given by a gentleman of ancient descent, of high 
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character, and of large property ; a near relative of Lord 
North, who had held a piace in George the Third’s fa- 
mily, as one of the grooms of his bedchamber, during 
nearly forty years, from 1775 down to the king’s final 
loss of reason. I allude to the late Sir George Osborn. 
In a letter which he addressed to me from his residence 
at Chicksands Priory, in Bedfordshire, dated on the 2d 


George Byng, whose ardent devotion and indefatigable 
zeal, which rendered him highly useful to his party, in- 
duced Sheridan to exclaim, on hearing of Byng’s ill 
success at Brentford, 


“T could have better spared a better man ;” 





after a desperate contest maintained against Wilkes, for 


|cess in an appeal to popular favour than much graver 
faults. Notwithstanding the popular prejudice thus ex- 
cited against him, the poll, which had commenced on 
\the first day of April, inclined during the greater part of 
that month in his favour. As late as the 26th he still 
maintained a small superiority in numbers over Fox, 
and sanguine persons anticipated with a degree of con- 


of June, 1816, only eighteen days after my commitment | the county of Middlesex, yielded to his more popular | fidence his final success, 


to the king’s bench, he thus expresses himself I] 
have your first edition here, and have perused it again neither high birth, nor extended property, nor long par- | 


with much attention. I pledge my name that I person- 


ally know nine parts out of ten of your anecdotes to be | 


perfectly correct. You are imprisoned for giving to fu- 
ture ages a perfect picture of our time, and as interest. 
ing as Clarendon.” The last letter which I ever re- 
ceived from Sir George Osborn, written from his 
residence in Charles street, Berkeley square, on the 8th 
of May, 1818, contains still stronger attestations to the | 
accuracy and fidelity of my memoirs. He mentions in| 


particular, with warm approbation, my character of| 


Lord North, as well as my account of the peace of 
1783, and of “the coalition.” ‘This letter may be con- 
sidered as expressing his dying opinions. He expired 
on the following 29th of June. I cannot too highly 
value such recognitions, which outweigh a volume of in- 


antagonist, 


‘iamentary services, nor talents however eminent, could 
always secure a seat, unless sustained by opinions fa- 
vourable to administration. 

| Erskine, who had so recently been brought in by Fox 
|for Portsmouth, disappeared as a member of the house ; 
|but being employed in his professional capacity as coun- 
sel for Fox on the Westminster election, he soon reap- 
peared at the bar, where, by the insulting keenness of 
his observations on the proceedings in Covent Garden, 
he speedily attracted animadversion. 

David Hartley, the « dinner hell” of the house, whose 
interminable speeches were, if possible, still more dreaded 
| for their dulness than their length; 
so lately placed at the head of the forces ; Ma. Foljambe, 
the heir and representative of Sir George Savile, as 





General Conway, | 


vective. It required indeed no little manliness of mind, | member for the county of York,—were all overwhelmed 
and independence of character, to deliver testimonies so/in the common destruction. 
strong under his hand, addressed to a person in my situa-|the U niversity of Cambridge ; and that learned body, 
tion, conscious that « the spirit of distributing prebends and 

N. Wm. Wraxatt. /bishoprics” had been transferred from the coalition, 
placed him at the head of the poll, giving him Lord 
Euston as his colleague; 
representatives, the Hon. John Townsend and the soli- 
citor-general, Mansfield. 

April, 1784.—During the interval of near eight weeks,|_ Few men held a higher place in Fox’s friendship than 
which elapsed between the dissolution of the old par-|the former; a place to which he was well entitled by the 
liament and the time indicated for the convocation of} elegance of his mind, his various accomplishments, and 
the new assembly, all attention was directed to the gene- | steady adherence throughout life. ‘Though not endowed 
ral election. The successful exertions of the ministry,| with eminent parliamentary talents, he possessed an un- 
principally directed by Robinson, had gradually, under-| derstanding highly cultivated, set off by the most pleas- 
mined the majority possessed by Lord North and F ed ing manners. If party could ever feel regret, it would 
till it sunk nearly to an equality; and the sovereign then |have been excited by his exclusion from a seat so honour- 
interposing his prerogative, dissolved the parliament ;|able i in itself as that of the U niversity of Cambridge, to 
but the people, and the people only, could sustain Pitt | which he had attained by unwearied personal exertions. 
Never, since the accession of the house Earl Verney and Mr. Thomas Grenville, members for 
of Hanover, did the crown or the treasury make less|the county of Buckingham, the latter of whom, unlike 
pecuniary efforts for obtaining favourable returns to the|his two brothers, remained firmly attached to Fox ; Sir 
house of commons, than in 1784! The general par-|Charles Bunbury, who nad long represented Suffolk ; 
tiality felt towards government, throughout the country, |and various other eminent supporters of the coalition, 
which sentiment rose to enthusiasm; together with the | were swept away by the popular effervescence. 
condemnation which the coalition had incurred ;—these Pitt’s triumph remained, however, still incomplete 
sentiments supplied the want of every other means. Cor-| while his antagonist continued to represent Westminster ; 
ruption for once became almost unnecessary ; and such and every effort was made by the court, as well as by the 
was the violence of the popular predilection, that instances | government, to expel Fox from a situation so painfully 
occurred, in various boroughs, of men being forcibly | | conspicuous in parliament. All minor election interests 
stopped, detained, and finaily returned as members to|were swallowed up in this struggle, which held not only 
parliament, who were accidentally passing through the/ the capital but the nation in suspense; while it rende red 
place of election, but whose known political principles | Covent Garden and its vicinity, during successive weeks, 
constituted a sufficient recommendation. ja scene of outrage, and even of bloodshed, resembling 

However productive of national benefit in the agere- | the Polish dietines. 
gate this spirit might be esteemed, yet there occurred; Three candidates appeared on the hustings, of whom 
partial and individual examples of exclusion, which all Lord Hood stood foremost, having been selected for his 
moderate persons regretted. It was difficult to see with-| naval services as a proper person to come forward on the | 
out concern a man of such integrity as Lord John Ca.| occasion. Those services, though not equally resplen- | 
vendish making way, at York, for Viscount Galway. I} dent with Lord Rodney’s victory over De Grasse, had 
well knew the latter nobleman, of whom it would be| nevertheless strongly recommended him to general fa- 
difficult to commemorate any thing very meritorious, | vour ; nor were there wanting persons who considered 
and who, whenever he rose to address the house, as he | him as Rodney’s superior in maritime science and nau- 
sometimes did during long debates, at very late hours, | tical skill. 
was usually in a state which should have impelled him| Sir Cecil Wray had already represented Westminster 
to silence. His exertions at York in opposing the Ca-|in the late house of commons, during nearly two years, 
vendish interest, when combined with his affinity to the| having succeeded to the vacancy caused, in 1782, by 
Rutland family, placed him, nevertheless, about the per-| Lord Rodney’s elevation to the peerage. He united 
son of the king, as comptroller of his majesty’s house- | many qualifications, which in ordinary times might 
hold, decorated with the order of the Bath. |have rendered him an eligible representative for that city. 

Mr. Coke, whose descent, respectable character, im-| Descended from an honourable and ancient stock, raised 
mense landed estates, and agricultural pursuits or occu-|to the baronetage by James the First, nearly at the pe- 
pations, so beneficial in their tendency, had seated him|riod when that order of hereditary knighthood was 
as representative for the county of Norfolk,—a man | originally instituted, he possessed likewise a considerable 
relative to whom Sheridan many years afterwards ob-|estate in the county of Lincoln. His moral character 
served, speaking in his place, that “ Mr. Coke disdained | stood unblemished ; and if he could boast of no supe- 
to hide his head within a coronet when offered him,”— | rior ability, yet his conciliating manners acquired hiin | 
yet even he, overborne by the current, made way for Sir | many friends. Unfortunately, as contested elections 
John Wodehouse, who has since been elevated by Pitt | bring out into daylight every defect, his enemies accused | 
to the British peerage. Sir Cecil of parsimony: perhaps more inimical to suc-| 


Chariton, near Cheltenham, 
15th of May, 1825. 





in his elevation. 





Pitt became a candidate for | 


thus rejecting both their late | 


short time before the decease of 


So strong was the general enthusiasm, that | 


May.—lIn so critical a state of the contest, when every 
hour became precious, a new and powerful ally appear- 
ed, who soon changed the aspect of aftairs, and suc- 
iceeded in ultimately placing Fox, though not first, vet 
second on the list of candidates. ‘This auxiliary was no 
}other than the Duchess of Devonshire, one of the most 
| distinguished females of high rank whom the last cen- 
tury produced. Her personal charms constituted her 
smallest pretension to universal admiration; nor did her 
beauty consist, like that of the Gunnings, in regularity 
of features and faultless formation of limbs and shape ; 
it lay in the amenity and graces of her deportment, in 
her irresistible manners, and the seduction of her society. 
Her hair was not without a tinge of red; and her face, 
though pleasing, yet had it not been illuminated by her 
mind, might have been considered as an ordinary coun- 
tenance. Descended in the fourth degree lineally from 
Sarah Jennings, the wife of John Churchill, Duke of 
| Marlborough, she resembled the portraits of that cele- 
brated woman. In addition to the external advantages 
|which she had received from nature and fortune, she 
possessed an ardent temper, susceptible of deep as well 
as strong impressions; a cultivated understanding, illu- 
{minated by a taste for poetry and the fine arts; much 
|sensibility, not exempt perhaps from vanity and coquet- 
iry. To her mother, the Dowager Countess Spencer, 
she was attached with more than common filial aflec- 
ition, of which she exhibited pecuniary proofs rarely 
‘given by a daughter to her parent. Nor did she display 
less attachment to her sister, Lady Duncannon. Her 
heart might be considered as the seat of those emotions 
which sweeten human life, adorn our nature, and diffuse 
a nameless charm over existence. 

Lady Duncannon, however inferior to the duchess in 
elegance of mind and in personal beauty, equaled her in 
sisterly love. During the month of July, 1811, a very 
the late Duke of De- 
vonshire, I visited the vault in the principal church of 
Derby, where repose the remains of the Cavendish 
family. As I stood contemplating the coffin which con- 
tained the ashes of that admired female, the woman who 
accompanied me pointed out the relics of a bouquet 
which lay upon the lid, nearly collapsed into dust. 
«“ That nosegay,” said she, “ was brought here by the 
Countess of Besborough, who had designed to place it 
with her own hands on her sister’s coffin. But, over- 
come by her emotions on approaching the spot, she found 
herself unable to descend the steps conducting to the 
vault. In an agony of grief she knelt down on the 
stones, as nearly over the place occupied by the corpse 


|as I could direct, and there deposited the flowers, enjoin- 


performance of an office to which she was 
I fulfilled her wishes.” 


ing me the 
unequal, 


Such as I have here described her, was Georgiana, 
Duchess of Devonshire, who, for her beauty, 
plishments, and the decided part which she took against 
the minister of her day, may be aptly compared to Anne 
Genevieve de Bourbon, Duchess de Longueville, in the 
French annals, immortalised by La Rochefoucault’s 
passion for her, not less famous for her opposition to 
Anne of Austria and Mazarin, during the minority 
of Louis the Fourteenth. ‘This charming person 
gave her hand, at seventeen years of age, to William, 
Duke of Devonshire ; 
apathy formed his pare aemere characteristic. His 
figure was tall and manly, though not animated or grace- 
ful; his manners always calm and unruffled. He seemed 
to be incapable of any strong emotion, and destitute of 
all energy or activity of mind. As play became 
pensable in order to rouse him from his lethargic habit, and 
to awaken his torpid faculties, he passed his evenings 
dat whist or faro, Yet beneath 


accom- 


a nobleman whose constitutional 


indis- 


usually at Brookes’s, engage: 
so quiet an exterior, he Pe yssessed a highly improved un- 
derstanding ; and on all disputes that oceasionally arose 


among the members of the club, rel lative to passa res of 
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the Roman poets or historians, I know that appeal was|scious of her rank; Lady Salisbury ceased not for an|brage of trees, an exhibition such as fancy places in the 


‘commonly made to the duke, and his decision or opinion 
was regarded as final. Inheriting with his immense for 


tune the hereditary probity characteristic of the family of|}causes thus put into action. 


Cavendish, if not a superior man, he was an honourable 
and respectable member of society. Nor did the som- 
nolent tranquillity of his temper by any means render 
him insensible to the seduction of female charms. The 
present Duchess Dowager of Devonshire, after having 
long constituted the object of his avowed attachment, 
and long maintained the firmest hold of his affections, 
as Lady Elizabeth Foster, finished by becoming his 
second wife. 

The opposition, if considered as a party, enjoyed at 
this time some political advantages, which probably 
never can be again realised in so eminent a degree as 
they existed in 1784. Three palaces, situate at the 
west end of the town—the gates of which were con- 
stantly thrown open to every parliamentary adherent of 
the coalition—then formed rallying points of union. 
The first of these structures, Devonshire house, placed 
on a commanding eminence in Piccadilly, opposite to 
the green park, seemed to look down on the queen’s 
house, constructed by Sheffield, duke of Buckingham- 
shire, in a situation much less favoured by nature. In 
right of his maternal descent from the Boyles, earls of 
Burlington, the magnificent mansion of that name, in 
the same street, at a very inconsiderable distance to the 
east, constituted likewise a part of the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s patrimonial property. It was then occupied by 
his brother-in-law, the Duke of Portland; who, as the 
acknowledged leader of the whigs since the Marquis of 
Rockingham’s decease, could not shut his doors, even 
had he been so inclined, against his followers. Carlton 
house itself, newly become the residence of the Prince 
of Wales, might be considered as the asylum of all 
Fox's friends—where perpetual entertainments of every 
description cheered them under the heavy reverse of for- 
tune which they had recently experienced, and held out 


the prospect of a more prosperous futurity. Meanwhile, 


instant to remember, and to compel others to recollect it. 
Nor did the effects fail to correspond with the moral 
Every day augmenting 
Fox’s majority, it appeared that on the 16th of May, to 
which period the contest was protracted, he stood two 
hundred and thirty-five votes above Sir Cecil on the 
books of the poll. 


17th May.—Under those circumstances it became 
unquestionably the duty of the returning officer to de- 
clare that Lord Hood and Fox possessed an ostensible 
plurality of votes. The high bailiff, Corbett, being in 
the interests of the administration, chose nevertheless 
rather to violate all the rules laid down for governing 
elections, and even to leave Westminster wholly unre- 
presented in parliament, than to return Fox as one of 
the members. Yielding to the demands for a scrutiny 
made by the friends of Sir Cecil, Corbett thus contrived 
to elude and to postpone all decision on the main point; 
but he could not prevent the popular triumph of « the 
Man of the People,” as he was denominated by his own 
adherents. 

The procession in honour of Fox’s election instantly 
took place. After having carried the successful candi- 
date, elevated in a chair adorned with laurel, through 
the principal streets at the west end of the town—the 
gates of Carlton house being thrown open expressly for 
the purpose—Fox, followed by the populace, passed 
through the court in front of the palace. The ostrich 
plumes—which transport us to the field of Cressy, and 
which, during more than four centuries, have constituted 
the crest of the successive heirs apparent to the English 
throne, were openly borne before the newly-elected 
member :—an exhibition that inspired many beholders 
'with sentiments such as were felt by numbers among 
\the Roman people, when Antony displayed the deities 
of Egypt mingled with the eagles of the republic: 
“Interque signa, turpe, militaria, 

Sol adspicit canopum.” 





the month of April verging to its close, and almost all | 


the inhabitants of the metropolis who possessed votes 
for Westminster having been already polled, there re- 
mained no resource equal to the emergency, except by 
bringing up the voters residing in the outskirts of the 
town, or in the circumjacent villages. 

This task, however irksome it might be to a female of 
so elevated a class, and little consonant as it seemed even 
to female delicacy under certain points of view, the 
Duchess of Devonshire cheerfully undertook in such a 
cause. Having associated to the execution her sister, 
Viscountess Duncannon, who participated the duchess’s 
political enthusiasm—these ladies, being previously fur- 
nished with lists of out-lying voters, drove to their re- 
dwellings. Neither entreaties nor promises 
were spared. In some instances even personal caresses 
were said to have been permitted, in order to prevail on 
and there can be no doubt of 
common mechanics having been conveyed to the hust- 


spective 


the surly or inflexible; 


ings, on more than one occasion, by the duchess in her 
own coach, 

The effect of so powerful an intervention soon mani- 
fested itself. During the first days of May, Fox, whoa 
month earlier bad fallen above a hundred votes behind 
Sir Cecil, passed him by at least that number. Con- 
that the least relaxation in their 
efforts might probably enable the adversary to resume 


scious, nevertheless, 
his superiority, and aware of the exertions which go- 
verament would make to ensure the success of their 
candidate—the duchess, sacrificing her time wholly to 
the object, never intermitted for a single day her labo- 
In fact, ministers did not fail to bring for- 
ward an opponent of no ordinary description, in the 
person of the Countess of Salisbury, whose husband 
had been recently appointed to the office of lord-cham- 
berlain. 

In graces of person and demeanour, no less than in 
mental attainments, Lady Salisbury yielded to few fe- 
males of the court of George the Third ; but she wanted, 
nevertheless, two qualities eminently contributing to 
success in such a struggle, both which met in her poli- 
tical rival. The first of these was youth—the duchess 
numbering scarcely twenty-six years, while the countess 
had nearly completed thirty-four. 
The Duchess of Devonshire never seemed to be con- | 


rious toils. 


Nor were the eminent election services rendered by the 
Duchess of Devonshire and other distinguished females 
‘forgotten, when celebrating so joyful an event; a flag, 
on which was inscribed “ Sacred to Female Patriotism,” 
‘being waved by a horseman in the cavalcade. The 
equipages of the Dukes of Devonshire and Portland, 
drawn each by six horses, attracted less attention than 
Fox’s own carriage ; on the box of which, or mounted 
on the braces and other parts, were seen the Hon. Colo- 


Elysian Fields, the “ sedes discretas piorum,” where 
all mortal recollections or enmities are supposed to be 
obliterated. Lord North, dressed like every other indi. 
vidual invited, in his new livery of blue and buff, beheld 
himself surrounded by those very persons who, scarcely 
fifteen months earlier, affected to regard him as an object 
of national execration, deserving capital punishment, 
They now crowded round him, to admire the sallies of 
his wit, or to applaud the playful charms of his conver- 
sation. Lord Derby and Lord Beauchamp, two noble- 
men long opposed to each other; Colonel North and 
George Byng, enemies lately the most inveterate; Fitz. 
patrick and Adam, depositing their animosities at the 
prince’s feet, or rather at the altar of ambition and of 
interest,—were here seen to join in perfect harmony. 

The scene of festivity became transferred on the same 
night to Lower Grosvenor street, where Mrs. Crewe, the 
lady of Mr. Crewe, (then member for the county of 
Chester, since raised by Fox to the peerage in 1806,) 
gave a splendid entertainment, in commemoration of the 
victory obtained over ministers in Covent Garden, 
Though necessarily conducted on a more limited scale 
than that of the morning, it exhibited not less its own 
appropriate features, and was composed of nearly the 
same company. Mrs. Crewe, the intimate friend of Fox, 
one of the most accomplished and charming women of 
her time, had exerted herself in securing his election, if 
not as efficaciously, yet as enthusiastically, as the Duch- 
ess of Devonshire. On this occasiun the ladies, no less 
than the men, were all habited in blue and buff. The 
Prince of Wales was present in that dress. After sup- 
per a toast having been given by his royal highness, con- 
sisting of the words “ True blue, and Mrs. Crewe,” 
which was received with rapture, she rose, and proposed 
another health, expressive of her gratitude, and not less 
laconic, namely, “ True blue, and all of you.” 

Nor did the exhibitions of party joy terminate here. 
Under the auspices of the heir-apparent, his residence 
presented, some days later, a second féte of the most ex- 
pensive, magnificent, and varied description ; prolonged 
in defiance of usage, and almost of human nature, from 
the noon of one day to the following morning. Every 
production that taste and luxury could assemble, was 
exhausted; the foreign ministers resident in London 
assisting at its celebration. A splendid banquet was 
served up to the-ladies ; on whom, in the spirit of chival- 
ry, his royal highness and the gentlemen present waited 
while they were seated at table. It must be owned that 
on these occasions, for which he seemed peculiarly formed, 





nel North, Lord North’s eldest son, afterwards Earl of | 
Guildford ; Mr. Adam, who, only a few years before, had | 
wounded the member for Westininster in a duel; and} 
various other friends or followers of Lord North, now | 
intermingled with their former adversaries. Burke eas! 
not, however, to be found among this motley group. 
The procession finally terminated at Devonshire house ; 
where, on its entering the great court in front of the 
edifice, the Prince of Wales, who had already saluted 
the successful candidate from the garden wall on the side 


the mansion, accompanied by the most eminent indi-| 


viduals of both sexes, attached to the coalition. Fox 
then dismissed the assembled mob, with a brief harangue ; 
but their intemperate joy was manifested at night by 
illuminations, to which succeeded some acts of brutal 
violence and insult, principally leveled against Lord 
Temple’s house in Pall Mall, who had become obnoxious 
to the party, from the early and cunspicuous share that 
he had taken in producing a change of ministers. 

18¢h May.—These demonstrations of the exultation 
inspired by Fox’s triumph, appearing, nevertheless, still 
inadequate to the magnitude and importance of the oc- 
casion, the prince determined to celebrate it by giving 
an appropriate entertainment at Carlton house. Having 
selected for that purpose the following morning, when | 
all the rank, beauty, and talents of the opposition party | 
were assembled by invitation on the lawn of his palace, | 
the weather being uncommonly fine, a splendid féte took 
place, precisely at the time when his majesty was pro- 
ceeding in state down St. James’s park, in order to open 
the new parliament. The wall of Carlton gardens, and 
that barrier only, formed the separation between them. 
Here, while the younger part of the company were more 
actively engaged, might be contemplated, under the um- 





he appeared to great advantage. Louis the Fourteenth 
himself, could scarcely have eclipsed the son of George 
the Third in a ball room, or when doing the honours of 
his palace, surrounded by the pomp and attributes of 
luxury and royal state. 

While the opposition thus indulged their intemperate 
joy on the election victory won with so much difficulty, 
Pitt, more judiciously employed in cementing the foun- 
dations of his political elevation, distributed peerages 
among his adherents. He had early secured the power- 


|of Berkeley street, appeared within the balustrade before | ful co-operation of the Duke of Northumberland, who, 


from his vast property, when added to his local and 
official influence throughout the county of Middlesex, 
possessed a commanding interest in Westminster. 

This nobleman, from the condition of a Yorkshire 
baronet of the name of Smithson, had, in consequence 
of his marriage with the heiress of the Percys, been suc- 
cessively raised to the dignities of Earl and Duke of 
Northumberland. His eldest son, Earl Percy, having 
formed a matrimonial alliance with Lady Anne Stuart, 
daughter of the Earl of Bute, which proved equally un- 
happy and destitute of issue, the duchess, his mother, 
turned her eyes towards Lord Algernon, her second and 
only remaining son, as the best chance for perpetuating 
the line. Being of a delicate and feeble constitution, 
he had, by order of his physicians, visited the south of 
France, in which country he passed the winter of the 
year 1774 at the city of Aix,in Provence. During an 
excursion which he made to Marseilles, Lord Algernon 
accidentally met, in private company, the second daugh- 
ter of Mr. Burrell, a commissioner of excise. Having 
accompanied her father to the shore of the Mediterranean, 
where he had repaired in pursuit of health, it was her 
fortune to make a deep impression on Lord Algernon. 
The Duchess of Northumberland, sinking under a 
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“ Quid habes illius, illius 
Que spirabat amores, 
(Jue me surpuerat mihi ?” 


decayed constitution, which was rapidly conducting her to 
the grave, and anxious to see her youngest son married, 
readily consented to their union, which took place in 
1775, about eighteen months previous to her own decease. | 
From this contingency may be said to have originated | I will conelude this digression on the Burrells by add- 
the rapid elevation of the Burrell family ; one of the) ing one fact more, scarcely less remarkable than those 
most singular events of our time. | already commemorated ; namely, that the charms which 
Scarcely three years after Ludy Algernon Percy’s| nature had so sparingly bestowed on the three younger 
marriage, the youngest of her sisters bestowed her hand | sisters, who married some of the greatest noblemen in 
on the Duke of Hamilton ; since whose death she has! Britain, were lavished on the eldest, who gave her hand 
been, a second time, united to the Marquis of Exeter. to Mr. Bennett, a private gentleman. I have rarely seen, 
In 1779, the late Duke of Northumberland, then Earl and scarcely ever known, a more captivating woman in 
Percy, having obtained a divorce from his countess, se-| every point of female attraction. 
lected for his second wife Mr. Burrell’s sole remaining} Sir Hugh Smithson, afer having attained in his own 
unmarried daughter. |person to the dukedom of Northumberland, which no 
But the fortune of the family was by no means con-} man had reached since John Dudley, under Edward the 
fined to the females. The only son, a young man (it! Sixth, accepted at this time from the minister a barony, 
must be owned, for I knew him well,) of the most grace-| with remainder to his youngest son, Lord Algernon 
ful person and the most engaging manners, having cap-| Percy. He succeeded to it in 1786, on the duke’s de- 
tivated the affections of Lady Elizabeth Bertie, eldest mise; and four years later, Pitt raised him to the earldom 
daughter of Peregrine, Duke of Ancaster, she married of Beverley. We have recently beheld the late Duke of 
him. Scarcely had the nuptials taken place, when her, Northumberland, treading in the traces of his predeces- 
brother, the young duke, not yet twenty-three years of} sor, procure in like manner a peerage for his younger 
age, was carried off by a sudden and violent distemper.|son. So exactly is human life and is history, composed 
The ducal title reverted back to his uncle ; but a barony | of nearly the same facts, performed under different names 
of Edward the Second’s creation, early in the fourteenth | in successive periods. ‘The king, who had held fast the 
century, namely, Willoughby of Eresby, descended, to-| key of the house of lords during eight months that the 
gether with great part of the Ancaster estates, to Lady | coalition remained in power, now unlocked its doors, 
Elizabeth Burrell. Nor did this peerage constitute her| four earls and six barons being either admitted for the 
only dowry ; with it she likewise inherited, during her | first time into that assembly, or raised to higher grada- 
life, the high feudal office of lord great chamberlain of Eng-| tions of the peerage, previous to the day fixed for the 
land, which has been ever since executed by her husband | meeting of parliament. Lord de Ferrars of Chartley, 
or son. Finally, Mr. Burrell himself, after being first| eldest son of Lord Townsend, became Earl of Leicester. 
knighted, was raised to the rank of a British peer, in | He was a man of an improved mind, agreeable manners, 
1796, by the title of Lord Gwydir. | licentious life, and entertaining conversation ; no indi- 
In no private family, within my remembrance, has that | vidual of eminence in my time was supposed to possess 
prosperous chain of events which we denominate fortune,|so much heraldic and genealogical information. De- 
appeared to be so conspicuously displayed, or so strongly | scended on both sides from a train of noble ancestors, 








| 





exemplified, as in the case before us. The peerage of| he inherited, in right of his mother, no less than five 
the Burrells was not derived from any of the obvious; baronies of the most ancient date, remounting to the| 
sources that almost exclusively and invariably conduct, | close of the thirteenth century. Having asked his father’s} 
among us, to that eminence. It did not flow from fa-| permission to be created Earl of Leicester, previous to| 
vouritism, like the dignities attained by Carr and Vil-| his acceptance of it, that nobleman replied with his cha-| 
liers under James the First, or by the Earls of Warwick | racteristic humour, “I have no objection to my son’s| 
and of Holland in the succeeding reign. As little was) taking any title except one, namely, Viscount Townsend.” | 
it produced by female charms, such as first raised the|‘'hree years afterwards, in 1787, Lord Townsend re-| 
Churebills in 1685, the Hobarts under George the Second, | gained the precedence that he had lost, Pitt having raised | 
and the Conynghams at a very recent period. Nor did| him to the dignity of a marquis. In consequence of) 
it arise from pre-eminent parliamentary abilities, coni-| Lord de Ferrar’s new creation, the Cokes of Holkham, | 
bined with eloquence ; such as enabled Pulteney and|in Norfolk, who, after the extinction of the Sydneys, | 
Pitt, disdaining all gradations and trampling on obstacles, | had been elevated to the earldom of Leicester, became | 
to seize at once on earldoms as their birthright. Neither} excluded from the hope of reattaining that title, which 
was it the reward of long, patient, supple, laborious,| had been worn by Plantagenets. Fox unquestionably 
official talents and services, by which, in our time, Jen-| intended to have conferred it on his friend and adherent, 
kinson, Eden, Dundas and Vansittart were carried up| Mr. Coke, if the coalition had remained in office. Lord 
to the house of lords. Mr. Burrell, who was destitute |de Ferrars laid claim to it, in virtue of his descent from 
of any profession, could not open to himself the doors | Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, the Cromwell of | 
of that assembly by legal knowledge, or by resplendent/ the thirteenth century, who had nearly torn the sceptre 
achievements performed on either element, of the land | from the feeble hands of Henry the Third. 

or of the water. Lastly, he possessed no such over-| Sir James Lowther received at the same time his re-| 
whelming borough interest or landed property as could| compense for having enabled the first minister to enter| 
enable him at a propitious juncture, like Sir James Low-! the political arena, where, in less than three years, he| 
ther, to dictate his pleasure to ministers and to kings. | had raised himself to the summit of power. Overleap-| 
The patrinonial inheritance of the Burrells was com-| ing the two inferior stages of the peerage, as if beneath) 
posed of a very small estate situate at Beckenham, in) his claims, Sir James seated himself at once on the ear!’s| 
Kent. In his figure, address, and advantages of person, | bench, by the title of Lonsdale ; an elevation which, it 
accompanied with great elegance of deportment, might | might have been thought, was in itself fully adequate to 
be said to consist the foundations of his elevation. But his pretensions and services. Yet, so indignant was he| 
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even these qualities or endowments, which effected his) at finding himself last on the list of newly-created earls, | 


marriage with a daughter of the Duke of Ancaster, 
would not have advanced him beyond the rank of a 
commoner, if an event the most improbable, namely, the 
death of his brother-in-law, the young duke, though cast 
by nature im an athletic mould, had not rendered his wife 
a peeress in her own right; vesting in her, at the same, 
tine, one of the greatest hereditary offices of the English 
monarchy. As little did his three sisters owe their ele- 
vation to extraordinary beauty, such as triumphed over 
all competition, and surmounted every obstacle, in the, 
instance of the Gunnings. Never were any women, in| 
fact, less endowed with uncommon attractions of exter- 
nal form, than the three sisters just enumerated. Modest, | 
amiable, virtuous, they were destitute of those fascinat- | 
ing graces which the fugitive of Philippi attempts to| 
describe in their effects, when he asks Lycé, 


‘though the three noble individuals who preceded — 


were already barons of many centuries old, that he ac- 


his purpose, and at length succeeded in obliging him to 
seat himself under the gallery, in the part of the house 
allotted to peers when present at the deliberations of the 
commons. Means were subsequently devised to allay 
the irritation of his mind, and to induce his acquiescence 
in the order of precedence adopted by the crown. 

Such indeed were the eccentricities of Lord Lons- 
dale’s conduct, not only on this occasion, but through- 
out life, as justly to call in question the sanity of his 
intellect. His fiery and overbearing temper, combining 
with a feailess disposition, scarcely under the dominion 
of reason at all times, led him into perpetual quarrels, 
terminating frequently in duels; for he never declined 
giving satisfaction, and frequently demanded it of others. 
Capricious, tyrannical, and sustained by an immense 
property, chiefly situate in the counties of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland, he expended vast sums in election 
contests, where he was nevertheless sometimes success- 
fully opposed by Lord Surrey, a man not less tenacious, 
active, and determined than himself. Lord Lonsdale 
regularly brought in from five or six up to eight mem- 
bers of parliament, among whom were three Lowthers ; 
and he was known to exercise over his nominees an 
active superintendence. 

When we consider these facts, in addition to the merit 
of having enabled Mr. Pitt to place his foot upon the 
ladder which conducted him so rapidly to the head of 
the treasury, we cannot be surprised that Sir James 
Lowther should have claimed and exacted a_propor- 
tionate remuneration. Fox, who had gladly availed him- 
self of so powerful an auxiliary, in order to overturn 
Lord North, and who had stationed him in the front 
ranks during the session of 1782, no sooner beheld his 
translation to the upper house by the minister, than he 
made Lord Lonsdale feel the full weight of his displea- 
sure. Early in the session of 1784, alluding to the con- 
tested election for Lancaster,—at which place it had 
been unsuccessfully attempted to bring in a Lowther, 
and where a scrutiny was demanded,—F ox inveighed in 
harsh terms against the newly-created earl, whom, with- 
out naming, he designated in colours too accurate to be 
mistaken, “If,” exclaimed he, “a scrutiny had been 
granted, no doubt every stratagem to procrastinate, every 


‘artifice to perplex, every invention to harass, would have 


been adopted. All the exertions that a temper not the 
mildest when victorious, nor, when vanquished, the mcst 
patient,—all that unbounded wealth in its wantonness 
could have exerted, we should have beheld.” 

Destitute of issue, male or female, by his marriage 
into the house of Bute,—a match which was not pro- 
ductive of domestic felicity,—he became attached, in the 
decline of life, to a lady whose death overwhelmed him 
with distress. As some consolation, he constructed a 
mausoleum for her remains, at Paddington, to which he 
often repaired; but he found more efiectual relief in 
election pursuits, which occupied him down to the pe- 
riod of his own decease. ‘That event happened not long 
before the dissolution of parliament, in 1802, for which 
crisis he was preparing all his pecuniary means. Above 
seven thousand guineas were found in his cassette, des- 
tined, as was not doubted, for those purposes: a vast 
sum to collect in gold at a time when, even at the queen’s 
commerce table, guineas were very rarely staked, and 
when specie could scarcely be procured even by men of 
the largest fortunes. 

19th May.—On the first meeting of the house of 
commons, the most careless observer who had sat in the 
preceding parliament could not fail to perceive, on sur- 
veying the opposition benches, how vast a diminution 
had taken place in that ardent, numerous, and devoted 
phalanx which lately surrounded Fox, and enabled him 


tually attempted to reject the peerage, preferring to| during so long atime to hold the administration in fet- 
remain a ccmmoner rather than submit to so great a|ters. Scarcely indeed had their leader himself been able 
mortification, With that avowed intention, he repaired] to secure a seat in the new assembly. The uncertain 
to the house of commons, where, in defiance of all im-| issue of the Westminster election rendering it indispen- 
pediments, he would have proceeded up the floor, and| sable to procure his return for some other place before 
placed himself on one of the opposition benches, as} the close of April, Sir Thomas Dundas’s exertions— 
member for the county of Cumberland, if Colman and| not, however, without difficulty—brought him in as re- 
Clementson, the sergeant and deputy sergeant-at-arms, | presentative of the Orkney and Shetland Islands, Even 
had not withheld him by main force. Apprised of his| there he met with an opponent in the person of Mr. 
determination, and aware of his having already kissed | Sinclair, since created Sir John Sinclair, and well known 
the king’s hand at the levee on his being raised to the| by his agricultural labours, who was chosen by the dele- 
earldom, though the patent had not yet passed through] gates of two out of the five boroughs in which resides 
the necessary forms for its completion, they grasped the| the right of election. 

hilts of their swords, restrained him from accomplishing} The refusal of the high bailiff to declare Fox one of 
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« Perhaps some doctor of tremendous paunch, 
Awful and vast, a black abyss of drink, 
Outlives them all; and from his buried flock, 
Returning late with rumination sad, 
Laments the weakness of these latter times.” 


the members returned for Westminster, though he had 
on the face of the poll an unquestionable majority, laid 
him under the necessity of taking his seat for that most 
remote portion of the British dominions, unless he sub- 
mitted to remain excluded altogether from the delibera- 
tions of parliament. Some, nevertheless, of his most 
steady adherents, who had surmounted the political tem- Even in the house of commons he was not always 
pests, “ rari nantes in gurgite vaste,” were beheld near sober; but he never attempted, like Lord Galway, to 
him. At their head might be placed the Earl of Surrey, mix in the debate on those occasions. No man, when 
whom we have since seen during thirty years exhibiting| master of himself, was more communicative, accessible 
a spectacle new to the house of peers;—namely, a pro- and free from any shadow of pride. Intoxication ren- 
testant Duke of Norfolk, taking an active part in all the} dered him quarrelsome ; though, as appeared in the 
legislative proceedings of that body. Nature, which | course of more than one transaction, he did not mani- 
‘ast him in her coarsest mould, had not bestowed on| fest Lord Lonsdale’s troublesome superabundance of cou- 
him any of the external insignia of high descent. His|rage after he had given offence. When under the 
person, large, muscular, and clumsy, was destitute of dominion of wine, he has asserted that three as good 
grace or dignity, though he possessed much activity. He} catholics sat in Lord North’s last parliament as ever ex- 
might indeed have been mistaken for a grazier or ajisted; namely, Lord Nugent, Sir Thomas Gascoyne, 
butcher, by his dress and appearance ; but intelligence! and himself. ‘There might be truth in this declaration. 
was marked in his features, which were likewise ex-| Doubts were, indeed, always thrown on the sincerity of 
pressive of frankness and sincerity, | his own renunciation of the errors of the Romish 

Ata time when men of every description wore hair-| church ; which act was attributed more to ambition, and 
powder and a queue, he had the courage to cut his hair| the desire of performing a part in public life, or to irre- 
sort, and to renounce powder, which he never used} ligion, than to conviction, His very dress, which was 
except when going to court. In the session of 1785, he| most singular, and always the same, except when he 
proposed to Pitt tv lay a tax on the use of hair-powder,} went to St. James’s, namely, a plain blue coat of a pe- 
asa substitute for one of the minister’s projected taxes|culiar dye, approaching to purple, was said to be imposed 
on female servants. ‘This hint, though not improved at} on him by his priest, or confessor, as a penance. The 
the time, was adopted by hius some years afterwards, | late Earl of Sandwich so assured me; but I always be- 
Pitt, in reply to Lord Surrey, observed, that « the noble} lieved Lord Surrey to possess a mind superior to the 
lord, from his rank, and the office which he held, (de-| terrors of superstition. Though twice married while a 
puty earl-marshal of England,) might dispense, as he| very young man, he left no issue by either of his wives. 
did, with powder: but there were many individuals | The second still survives, in a state of disordered intel- 
whose situation compelled them to go powdered. Indeed, | lect, residing at Holme Lacy, in the county of Here- 








few gentlemen permitted their servants to appear before ford, 
them unpowdered.” As long ago as the spring of 1781, breakfasting with 
Courtenay, a man who despised all aid of dress, in him at the Cocoa 'T'ree coflee-house, Lord Surrey assured 
the course of the same debate remarked, that he was| me that he had proposed to give an entertainment when 
i4 ase ‘ wos * ane ae 
very disinterested in his opposition to the tax on maid-| the year 1783 should arrive, in order to commemorate 
"added he, “as I have seven children,| the period when the dukedom would have remained 
the ‘jus septem liberorum’ will exempt me from paying | three hundred years in their house, since its creation by 
He added, that it was his intention 


servants; * for, 


it; and I sh Ul be as little affected by the tax on hair-| Richard the Third. 
powder, if it should take place, as the noble lord who/to invite all the individuals of both sexes whom he 
could ascertain to be lineally descended from the body 

of Jockey of Norfolk, the first duke of that name, killed 

Strong natural sense supplied in Lord Surrey the ne-| at Bosworth field. “But having already,” said he, 
glect of education; and he displayed a sort of rade |“ discovered nearly six thousand persons sprung from 
eloquence, whenever he rose to address the house, analo-| him, a great number of whom are in very obscure or in- 
gous to his formation of mind and body. In his youth,! digent circumstances, and believing, as I do, that as many 
—for at the time of which I speak he had attained his|more may be in existence, I have abandoned the 


prop ysed it.” 


thirty-eighth year—he led a most licentious life, having | design.” 
frequently passed the whole night in excesses of every| Fox could not boast of a more devoted supporter than 
kind, and even lain down, when intoxicated, occasion-| Lord Surrey, nor did his attachment diminish with his 
ally to sleep in the streets, or on a block of wood, At augmentation of honours. On the contrary, after he 
the “ Beefsteak Club,” where I have dined with him,| became Duke of Norfolk he manifested the strongest 
he seemed to be in his proper element. But few indi-| proofs of adherence; some of which, however, tended 
viduals of that society could sustain a contest with such| to injure him in the estimation of all moderate men. His 
an antagonist, when the cloth was removed. In clean-| conduct in toasting “The sovereign majesty of the peo- 
liness he was negligent to so great a degree, that he] ple,” at a meeting of the whigs, held in February, 1798, 
rarely made use of water for purposes of bodily refresh-| at the the Crown and Anchor tavern, was generally dis- 
ment and comfort. He even carried the neglect of his} approved and censured. Assuredly it was not in the 
person so far, that his servants were accustomed to avail |“ Bill of Rights,” nor in the principles on which reposes 
themselves of his fits of intoxication, for the purpose of | the revolution of 1688, that the duke could discover 
|any mention of such an attribute of the people. Their 
sible to all that passed about him, they stripped him as| liberties and franchises are there enumerated ; but their 
they would have done a corpse, and performed on his| majesty was neither recognised nor imagined by those 
body the necessary ablutions. Nor did he change his| persons who were foremost in expelling James the 
linen more frequently than he washed himself. Com-| Second. ‘The observations with which his grace accom- 
plaining one day to Dudley North that he was a martyr] panied the toast, relative to the two thousand persons 
to the rheumatism, and had ineflectually tried every re-/ Who, under General Washington, first procured reform 
medy for its relief, “ Pray, my lord,” said he, “ did you and liberty for the thirteen American colonies, were 
| equally pernicious in themselves and seditious in their 
Drunkenness was in him an hereditary vice, trans-| tendency. Such testimonies of approbation seemed, in- 
mitted down, probably, by his ancestors from the Plan-|deed, to be not very remote from treason. The duke 
tagenct times, and inherent in his formation. His father,| himself appeared conscious that he had advanced be- 
the Duke of Norfolk, indulged equally in it; but he did| yond the limits of prudence, if not beyond the duties 
not manifest the same capacities as the son, in resisting | imposed by his allegiance ; for, a day or two afterwards, 
the effects of wine. It is a fact that Lord Surrey, after| having heard that his behaviour had excited much in- 
laying his futher aud all the guests under the table at|/dignation at St. James’s, he waited on the Duke of 
the Thatched House tavern, in St. James's street, has} York, in order to explain and excuse the proceeding. 
left the room, repaired to another festive party in the} When he had so done, he concluded by requesting, as a 
vicinity, and there recommenced the unfinished convi-| proof of his loyalty, that, in case of invasion, his regi- 
vial rites; realising ‘Thompson’s description of the par-| ment of militia (the West Riding of Yorkshire, which 
son in his “ Autamn,” who, after the foxchase, survives| he commanded) might be assigned the post of danger. 





washing him. On those occasions, being wholly insen- 
| 


ever try a clean shirt?” 


tion ; assured him that his request should be laid before 
| the king; and then breaking off the conversation ab- 
ruptly, “ Apropos, my lord,” said he, “have you seen 
|*Blue Beard!’ ” ‘This musical pantomime entertain- 
| ment, which had just made its appearance at Drury Lane 
| theatre, was at that time much admired. Only two days 
| subsequent to the above interview, the duke of Norfolk 
| received his dismission both from the lord-lieutenancy 
|and from his regiment. 

As he advanced in age he increased in bulk; and the 
last time that I saw him, (which happened to be at the 
levee at Carlton house, when I had some conversation 
with him,) not more than a year before his decease, such 
was his size and breadth, that he seemed incapable of 
passing through a door of ordinary dimensions. Yet he 
had neither lost the activity of his mind nor that of his 
body. Regardless of seasons, or impediments of any 
kind, he traversed the kingdom in all directions, from 
Greystock in Cumberland, to Holme Lacy and Arundel 
Castle, with the rapidity of a young man. Indeed, 
though of enormous proportions, he had not a projecting 
belly, as Ptolemy Physcon is depictured in antiquity ; 
or like the late King of Wirtemberg, who resembled in 
his person our popular ideas of Punch, and might have 
asserted with Falstaff, that “he was unable to get sight 
of his own knee.” In the deliberations of the house of 
peers, the Duke of Norfolk maintained the manly inde- 
pendence of his character, and frequently spoke with 
ability as well as with information. His talents were 
neither impaired by years nor obscured by the bacchana- 
lian festivities of Norfolk house, which continued to the 
latest period of his life; but he became somnolent and 
lethargic before his decease. On the formation of Lord 
Liverpool’s administration, in 1812, he might unques- 
tionably have received “the Garter,” which the regent 
tendered him, if he would have sanctioned and supported 
that ministerial arrangement. ‘he tenacity of his po- 
litical principles made him, however, superior to the 
temptation. His death has left a blank in the upper 
house of parliament. 

As Lord Surrey secured his own seat for Carlisle, so 
Sheridan surmounted all opposition at Stafford, and re- 
appeared in the new house of commons by Fox’s side. 
Sheridan possessed a ductility and versatility of talents, 
which no public man in our time has equaled ; and these 
intellectual endowments were sustained by a suavity of 
temper, that seemed to set at defiance all attempts to ruffle 
or discompose it. Playing with his irritable or angry 
antagonist, Sheridan exposed him by sallies of wit, or 
attacked him with classic elegance of sattire ; perform- 
ing this arduous task in the face of a crowded assembly, 
without losing for an instant either his presence of 
mind, his facility of expression, or his good-humour. 
He wounded deepest, indeed, when he smiled; and con- 
vulsed his hearers with laughter, while the object of his 
ridicule or animadversion was twisting under the lash. 
Pitt and Dundas, who presented the fairest marks for his 
attack, found by experience, that though they might re- 
pel, they could not confound, and still less could they 
silence or vanquish him. In every attempt that they 
made, by introducing personalities or illiberal reflections 
on his private life and literary or dramatic occupations, 
to disconcert him, he turned their weapons on themselves. 
Nor did he, while thus chastising his adversary, alter a 
muscle of his own countenance; which, as well as his 
gestures, seemed to participate and display the unaltera- 
ble serenity of his intellectual formation. Rarely did he 
elevate his voice, and never, except in subservience to 
the dictates of his judgment, with the view to produce a 
corresponding effect on his audience. Yet he was 
always heard, generally listened to with eagerness, and 
could obtain a hearing at almost any hour. Burke, who 
wanted Sheridan’s nice tact and his amenity of manner, 
was continually coughed down; and on those occasions 
he lost his temper. Even Fox often tired the house by 
the repetitions which he introduced into his speeches. 
Sheridan never abused their patience. Whenever he 
rose, they anticipated a rich repast of wit without acri- 
mony, seasoned by allusions and citations the most deli- 
cate, yet obvious in their application. 

At this period of his life, when he was not more than 
thirty-three years of age, his countenance and features 
had in them something peculiarly pleasing ; ‘indicative 
at once of intellect, humour, and gaiety. All these cha- 





his company in the celebration of these orgies : His royal highness listened to him with apparent atten- 


racteristics played about his lips when speaking, and 
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_WRAXALL'S POSTHUMOUS MEMOIRS. 


operated with inconceivable attraction ;—for they antici-| one of Hasting’s accusers: while, on the same evening,| claimed, “ Wha wants me?” or if, like Eden, he had 


253 





pated, as it were, to the eye, the effect produced by his| ‘The Duenna” has been performed at one theatre, and|quitted his party, made his bargain, and gone over to 
oratory on the ear; thus opening for him a sure way to, “ The School for Scandal” at the other, to crowded au-| Pitt ; endowed as he was with such various talents, he 
the heart, or the understanding. Even the tones of his| diences, who received them with unbounded applause. | must have gladly been received into the ministerial ranks. 


| 


voice, which were singularly mellifluous, aided the This is a species of double triumph, of the tongue and | Or if, after the French revolution, he had imitated Burke, 


general effect of his eloquence ; nor was it accompanied 
by Burke’s unpleasant Irish accent. Pitt’s enunciation 


was unquestionably more imposing, dignified, and sono-| history. 
Fox displayed more argument, as well as vehe-| est approach, as he was both an orator and a writer. So| But, whatever severity of censure his private life and 


Tous. 


mence; Burke possessed more fancy and enthusiasm ; 
At) house of commons, aspired to instruct and to delight by | duct stands exempt from all reproach. Invariably attached 


but Sheridan won his way by a sort of fascination. 
thirty-three, it might be said of his aspect, as Milton 
does of the fallen angel’s form, 

—— “His face had not yet lost 

All her original brightness.” 


Excesses of wine had not degraded its lineaments, 
eclipsed its fine expression, covered him with disgusting 
eruptions, and obtained for him the dramatic nickname 
of Bardolph. At sixty he reminded me of one of the 
companions of Ulysses, who, having tasted of Circe’s 
“charmed cup,” instantly 





“lost his upright shape, 
And downward fell into a grov’ling swine.” 


Those persons, and those only, who have frequently 
seen Sheridan at the two different periods to which I al- 
lude, can form an adequate conception of the metamor- 
phosis produced in his appearance by repeated and ha- 
bitual intoxication. It would have been fortunate for 
his fame, if Horace’s invocation to the god of verse, to 
grant him, 

—— “nec turpem senectam 
Degere, nec cithara carentem,” 


had been accomplished in Sheridan. 

If we duly appreciate the impediments with which he, 
no less than Burke, had to struggle, arising from want 
of distinguished birth, connections, and fortune, when 
entering the house of commons, we shall admit that 
transcendent talents were necessary to vanquish such 
obstacles. Pitt and Fox had comparatively none with 
which to contend on commencing their parliamentary 
career. Sheridan, before he was first elected member for 
Stafford, in 1780, had indeed attained the heights of dra- 
matic celebrity; and already, in the opinion of many, 
rivaled Congreve. I never have, I own, so thought; 
nor do I consider him as entitled to dispute precedence 
with the author of «The Way of the World,” and of 
«Love for Love.” Sheridan’s “ Duenna,” and _ still 
more, his “ School for Scandal,” are both unquestionably 
charming productions; nor does “The Critic” excite 
less admiration; but they, nevertheless, fall below the 
comedies of Congreve ‘n brilliancy of wit and strength 
of composition, though they may possess more stage ef- 
fect. The plays of Sheridan are likewise free from the 
licentiousness of Congreve: that defect was, however, 
the fault of the age, not of the author. Prior, and even 
Pope, are liable to the same imputation, and so are Van- 
brugh and Centlivre: but the facts only prove that our 
manners under George the Third are much more refined 
and correct than they were during the reigns of Anne 
and George the First. 

After Sheridan’s entrance on the field of politics and 
parliament, he abandoned the comic muse; a circum- 
stance greatly to be regretted. Perhaps, if Shakspeare 
or Milton had been so unfortunate as to attain a seat in 
the legislature, we might never have witnessed “ Ham- 
let” and “ Othello ;” nor should we have boasted of an 
epic poem that justly ranks with the “Iliad” and the 
« Aineid.”’ Lord Byron, beyond all comparison the 
first poet of the present age, has purchased his “ Par- 
nassian laurels” by the sacrifice or dereliction of his le- 
gislative and parliamentary duties. Sheridan combined 
in himself the talents of Terence and of Cicero, the 
power of Demosthenes and of Menander. In the capital 
of Great Britain, on one and the same day, he has 
spoken for several hours in Westminster Hall, during 
the course of Hasting’s trial, to a most brilliant and 
highly-informed audience of both sexes, in a manner so 
impressive, no less than eloquent, as to extort admiration 
even from his greatest enemies. Then repairing to the 
house of commons, he has exhibited specimens of ora- 
tory before that assembly, equaling those which he had 
displayed in the morning, when addressing the peers, as 





| of the pen, to which antiquity, Athenian or Roman, can | Sir Gilbert Elliott, Wellbore Ellis, Powis, Windham, and 
| lay no claim, and which has not any parallel in our own|so many others, on whom pensions, employments, and 


Lord Bolingbroke may perhaps form the near-| peerages were bestowed ; he might have named his price. 


;was Burke. Fox himself, after a life passed in the| actions may justly excite, his parliamentary line of con- 


| 


| his compositions. But not one of the three can sustain | to Fox,even when his judgment or his inclinations might 


a comparison with Sheridan, who may be considered, in| perhaps have leaned another way, he accompanied that 
a comprehensive view, as the most highly endowed man | statesman in his fall : continuing steadily, however hope- 
whom we have beheld in our time. less the contest might be, to combat by Fox’s side during 

In various points of useful or ornamental knowledge, | more than two-and-twenty years, from December, 1783, 
| hé nevertheless fell far below Fox, who had visited the |down to February, 1806. Yet there is good reason to 
| continent, and was conversant in the languages, as well | believe that Sheridan deprecated, from the beginning, the 
|as in the literary productions, of Italy and France: while | too great energy, or rather the spirit of confiscation and 
| Sheridan, though a good classic scholar, had never set} ambition, which characterised the East India bill; to 
| his foot out of the British dominions, except once, during | which imprudent measure the coalition fell victims. In 
ja few weeks, and was a very imperfect master of the|like manner, though he shared the fate which Lords 
French tongue. He neither spoke nor wrote it with any | Grenville and Grey attracted on themselves, in 1807, by 
ease, and hardly could be said to read it without difficulty.|the generous but ill-timed and dictatorial attempt at ca- 





; mantic ; for he literally obtained the hand of Miss Linley George the Third’s character, and fixed principles or 
by the sword. She was denominated “The Maid of] prejudices, not to dread the result of trying to force that 
Bath,” and had a train of admirers. His two duels with | prince’s conse ence. With equal humour and truth, he 
Mr. Matthews, of which she formed the object, exhibited | observed, that “he had frequently heard of men running 
on both sides the utmost violence of animosity. Though their heads against a stone wall; but, he believed, his 
Sheridan won her with so much difficulty, his attachment | friends formed the only instance to be found in history, 
to her was not permanent; and very heavy clouds over-|of ministers who first built a wall, and then ran their 
cast the evening of her life, under the pressure of which | heads against it.” On the other hand, so defective was 
she sunk into the grave. I will not disturb her ashes.| Sheridan’s morality as a man, such were his known pe- 
They repose in the Cathedral of Wells, while her husband | cuniary difficulties, and so unjustifiable were the expe- 
Sheridan soon consoled himself|dients that he devised and put into practice for his daily 
The invincible | support, as almost te incapacitate him thereby from ever 
Prior, who lived 


| 


lies in Poet’s Corner. 
for her loss in the arms of a second wife. 
spirit which he exhibited as a lover, he would unques-| ascending to the eminences of the state. 
tionably have displayed in his parliamentary capacity,| with Lord Bolingbroke when he was secretary of state, 
had the occasion ever demanded it. But, with such} and with the Earl of Oxford at the time that he was lord- 
consummate dexterity did he conduct himself as a mem-| treasurer, in the same intimate friendship as Sheridan did 
ber of the house of commons, that he never was com-| with Fox, was sent by that administration to Paris, to 
pelled to give, or to demand satisfaction, though he sat | negotiate, as plenipotentiary, the treaty of Utrecht. In 
there above thirty years. Lord George Germain, Lord | the following reign, Addison, though altogether unfit for 
Shelburn, Pitt, Fox, Tierney, Adam, Fullarton, Governor | the office, rose to be secretary of state. But the king 
Johnstone, and many other leading men of both sides,| would no more have consented to name Sheridan his 
were obliged to draw the trigger. Sheridan’s calmness,| minister for discussing the conditions of the peace of 
good-humour, and wit, disarmed his adversary, without | Amiens, or have appointed him secretary for the home 
the necessity of accompanying him to the field. Pitt’s | department, than Queen Anne could be induced to nomi- 
proud and sullen inflexibility usually rendered him inca-| nate Swift to a bishopric. It was not merely Sheridan’s 
pable of repairing an affront, or of offering any apology.| want of fortune; for, in fact, neither Pitt nor Fox had 
Burke, in his anger, was impracticable and unpersuadable:| any patrimonial inheritance remaining when they re- 
but I believe he would not have accepted a challenge,| spectively occupied the highest employments. Dundas 
where the offence had been given in his place, as a mem-/ stood nearly in a similar predicament. But even Fox, 
ber of the house. He would either have treated it with | though he had ruined himself at play, yet never had re- 
contempt, or he would have claimed the protection of the | course to dishonourable means of raising pecuniary sup- 
speaker. ‘Throughout his whole political life, Sheridan | plies for his subsistence. Sheridan’s whole life formed 
manifested, in my opinion, much more real public spirit|/a tissue of inventions and subterfuges, as manager of 
and love for his country than was shown by Fox. Of} Drury Lane theatre or of the Opera-house, to evade pay- 
this sentiment he exhibited a splendid instance, which | ment of saiaries to the performers, and to elude the de- 
ought to render his memory dear to every Englishman, | mands of his creditors. ‘The tricks of Scapin could not 
during the memorable mutiny that took place in the} boast of more originality or ingenuity than did those of 
navy, in the year 1797; one of the most awful and ap-| Sheridan. They were current in every company, and 
palling events which occurred under the reign of George | would of themselves fill a volume. 

the Third. Horne Tooke was so elated by it, that on One of the first objects meditated by Fox’s party, after 
receiving the intelligence, he exultingly exclaimed, “'The|Sheridan’s entrance into the house of commons, in 
revolution is begun: stop it who can!” Parker, like Ma-| September, 1780, was to procure, at all events, his election 
saniello, seemed for a few days to give law from Deptford|as a member of Brookes’s club, But his success at 
to the mouth of the Thames: but the career of the Nea-| Stafford met with fewer obstacles than he had to encounter 
politan fisherman and of the English mutineer were alike |in St. James’s street, where various individuals of that 
short, as well as tragical in their termination. Dismissing | society, impelled either by political or by personal anti- 
all party feelings, and impelled by more noble motives of| pathies, were resolute in their determination to exclude 
action, Sheridan then gave the warmest support to go-| him. Among these, two heid him in peculiar dislike: I 
vernment. Pitt did not, however, receive his advances} mean George Selwyn, and the late Earl of Besborough. 
nor accept his magnanimous aid, with the liberality of| Conscious that every exertion would be made to ensure 
mind, or with the testimonies of good-will and respect, | Sheridan’s success, they agreed not to absent themselves 
Dundas, who possessed a} during the time allotted by the regulations of the club for 


merited by such a conduct. 
more conciliating temper, as well as a more accommodat- ballots; and as one black ball sufficed to extinguish the 
ing disposition, ventured, [ have been assured from good | hopes of a candidate, they repeatedly prevented his elec- 
authority, to reproach his friend, in the freedom of private| tion. In order to remove so serious an impediment, 
conversation at Wimbledon, for such a repulsive treat-|Sheridan’s friends had recourse to artifice. Having fixed 
ment of the man who in a*moment of general dismay jon the evening when it was resolved to put him up, and 
proffered his assistance to the administration. finding his two inveterate adversaries posted as usual, a 

It cannot admit of a doubt, that if Sheridan had brought| chairman was sent with a note, written in the name of 
his abilities into the market, and, like Dundas, had ex- | Lady Duncannon, to her father-in-law, acquainting him 








His personal courage was indisputable and almost ro-|tholic emancipation, yet he had too much knowledge of 
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square, and e ! 
Unsuspicious of any trick, as his son and daughter-in-law 
lived under his roof, Lord Besborough, without hesita- 


| In fact, during the course of his whole life, he never was 
labove two years in office, taken altogether; the first 


that a fire had broke out in his house in Caven iisi:| precarious emoluments or employments which he occa- | pressed by domestic exigencies, diverted the money to 
ntreating him immediately to return home sionally derived by the elevation of his friends to power. /his own private necessities. 


From that period, during 
the four or five concluding years of his life, he, who had 
os long attracted the attention ef an admizing public, 


ting an instant, quitted the room and got into a sedan chair,| time, in 1782, when, on Lord North’s resignation, he|insensibly became, if I may so express myself, balf 


Selwyn, who resided in 
Cleveland row, received nearly at the same time a verbal 
message, to request his presence; Miss Fagniani (whom 
he had adopted as his daughter, and who afterwards 
married the present Earl of 
seized with an alarming indisposition. 
he obeyed; and no sooner was the room cleared, than 
Sheridan being proposed as a member, a ballot took place, 
when he was unanimously chosen. Lord Besborough 
and Selwyn returned without delay, on discovering the 
imposition that had been practised on their credulity ; 
but too late to prevent its effect. 

Few men of genius since Sir Richard Steele’s time 
have undergone greater difficulties; and none have had 
recourse to more extraordinary modes for the purpose of 
raising money, or obtaining credit, than Sheridan. Some 
were so ludicrous as to excite mirth, and can hardly ob- 
tain belief. He resided during several years in Bruton 
street, Berkeley square, where the house was frequently 
so beset with duns or bailiffs, that even the provisions 
requisite for his family were introduced over the iron 
railing down the area. In the course of the year 1786, 
while living there, he entertained at dinner 


the opposition leaders, though he laboured at that time I ¢ 
PE aia titers ti occasionally bend the force of his powerful mind, for a 


| limited time, to one object, as he did in Hasting’s case, 


under almost insurmountable | 
All his plate, as well as his books, were lodged in pawn. | 
Having, nevertheless, procured from the pawnbroker an| 
assurance of the liberation of his plate for the day, he} 
applied to Becket, the celebrated bookseller in Pall Mall, | 
to fill his empty book-cases. Becket not only agreed | 
to the proposition, but promised (o ornament the vacant| 
shelves with some of the most expensive and splendid 
productions of the British press, provided that two men,| 
expressly sent forthe purpose by himself, should be present} 
to superintend their immediate restoration. It was settled 
finally that these librarians of Becket’s appointment} 
should put on liveries for the occasion, and wait attable.| 
The company having assembled, were shown into an| 
apartment, where the book-cases being opened for the| 
purpose, they had leisure, before dinner was served, to 
admire the elegance of Sheridan’s literary taste, and the 
magnificence of his collection. But, as all machinery is 
liable to accidents, so in this instance a failure had nearly 
taken place, which must have proved fatal to the enter- 
tainment. When every thing was ready for serving the 
dinner, it happened that, either from the, pawnbroker’s 
distrust, or from some unforeseen delay on his part, the 
spoons and forks had notarrived. Repeated messages were 
despatched to hasten them, and they at last made their 
appearance ; but so critically and so late, that there not 
being time left to clean them, they were thrown into hot 
water, wiped, and instantly laid on the table. The even- 
ing then passed in the most joyous and festive manner. 
Becket himself related these circumstances to Sir John 
Macpherson, 

Some years later, Sheridan joined in a partnership 
with two ladies of the highest distinction, but whom I 
will not name, for the purpose of making purchases and 
sales, vulgarly called dabbling in the public funds. The 
speculation proved most unfortunate, as they waddled, 
and became lame ducks. Nor was the bankruptcy of 
the firm the only evil that followed this experiment: but 
the subject is too delicate to allow the disclosure of farther 
particulars. 

Besides the defect of moral principle, aggravated by 
the want of economy, Sheridan laboured under other 
disabilities which obscured the lustre of his great attain- 
ments. He possessed, or exerted, no powers of steady 
and systematic application ; such as, properly directed, 
might have alleviated the privations imposed on him by 
his political attachments. How little he cultivated the 
comic muse, is evident from reflecting, that after he came 
into parliament, in 1780, down to his decease, in 1816, 
he never composed a single dramatic piece. His altera- 
tion of Kotzebue’s “ Pizarro,” and its adaptation to the 
English theatre, was less a work of genius, than a finan- 
cial expedient for attracting crowds to Drury Lane, made 
in his capacity of manager. Yet in the exertions of his 
own intellect he must have found a far more profitable 
and certain source of pecuniary supply, than from the 





a number of to his own interests, and with such difficulty could he 


| without which renunciations lasting reputation of any 


| department for eleven weeks. Under the coalition ad- 
| ministration, he was appointed a secretary of the treasury 
| during about eight months; and when Fox, Lord Gren- 


|he filled scarcely a year. ‘The situation of receiver- 
| general of the duchy of Cornwall, conferred on him by 
|the Prince of Wales, towards the evening of Sheridan’s 
life, constituted the only permanent official recompense 
that he obtained for his long parliamentary services. 
| Indolence pervaded all his faculties, obscured, and 
‘finally extinguished them in a certain degree. It isa 
fact, that when “ Pizarro” was announced for represent- 
ation on the theatre, he had not completed the alterations 
| introduced into the piece. Even on the very evening 
| that it was first performed, the concluding lines remained 
‘unfinished. Sheridan wrote them at the Shakspeare 
ltavern in Covent Garden not half an hour before the 
| curtain drew up and the play commenced. ‘The actors 
|received and learned them before the ink was dry with 
| which they were composed. So inattentive was he even 


be compelled to exert his talents! He could, indeed, 


when he attracted such universal admiration. Nor did 
he ever, as a member of the house of commons, betray 
want of information on whatever subject he spoke: but 
these were in general short and desultory efforts, not 
long-continued or laborious operations. The fame of 
Sheridan resulted from a happy combination of wit, elo- 
quence, temper, and genius; not from sedulous applica- 
tion. He had not learned 


« To scorn delights, and live laborious days ;”” 


kind is not commonly acquired. Like “ the great Ema- 
thian conqueror,” who abandoned himself to excesses, 


“Theme of the young, and beacon of the wise,” 


Sheridan may rather be considered as a dazzling and 
seductive meteor, setting ultimately in darkness, than as 
a steady luminary, dispensing an equal light, and whose 
departing rays, if less brilliant than in his meridian 
strength, might have been nevertheless cheering and un- 
clouded. 

This extraordinary man, as he approached the con- 
fines of old age, sunk with every successive year in 
general estimation. Admitting that his faculties remained 


the vicinity of Brookes’s, in| becaine one of the under-secretaries of state in Fox’s/eclipsed, and in a manner forgotten while still alive. In- 


|capable of extricating himself by any efforts of genius 
or application (such was his habitual indolence) from 
his pecuniary embarrassments, he could no longer defy 


Yarmouth) being suddenly | ville, and Lord Grey came into power, they remunerated |a host of importunate tradesmen who clamorously de- 
This summons) him by the lucrative post of treasurer of the navy, which | manded payment. 


Like Jaffer, he might say that his 
doors were 


« Barred and dammed up by gaping creditors.” 


A friend of mine, a young man, having been arrested 
in August, 1815, for a debt, and carried to a spunging- 
|house in Fetter Jane, there found himself detained in a 
large apartment with Sheridan and Sir Watkin Lewes. 
The latter had been Lord Mayor of London, as well as 
one of the members for that city in successive parlia- 
ments. ‘They remained shut up together for three days, 
at the end of which time Sheridan procured his liberation. 
He was morose, taciturn, and gloomy before dinner, for 
they all ate and slept in the same room; but when he 
had drunk nearly two bottles of wine, as he regularly 
did after dinner, he became apparently cheerful and 
communicative. Sir Watkin, at near fourscore, exhibit- 
ed equal good-humour and equanimity of mind. 

Declining gradually under the attack of chronic dis- 


}eases aggravated by excess, Sheridan’s last scene holds 


up an affecting and painful subject of contemplation. A 
privy-councillor, the ornament of his age and nation, 
caressed by princes and dreaded by ministers; whose 
orations, and whose dramatic works, rank him among 
the most distinguished men of his own or of any period ; 
expired, though not in a state of destitution, like Spen- 
ser, like Otway, or like Chatterton, yet under humiliating 
circumstances of pecuniary embarrassment. His house 
in Saville row was besieged by bailiffs; one of whom 
pressing to obtain entrance, and availing himself of the 
moment when the front door was opened by a servant 
in order to admit the visit of Dr. Baillie, who attended 
Sheridan during the progress of his last illness, that emi- 
nent physician, assisted by the footman, repulsed him 
and shut the door in his face. 

Dr. Baillie, I have been assured, refused to accept any 
fee for his advice ; and Earl Grey, who had so long acted in 
political union with Sheridan as a member of of position, 
supplied him with every article for his comfort, prepared 
from his own kitchen. Nor, as I have heard, did the 
regent forsake him in his last moments. If my informa- 
tion is correct, his royal highness sent him two hundred 
pounds; but Sheridan declined its acceptance, and re- 
turned the money. 

Thus breuthed his last a man of whom it might be 


perfect, as I believe they did, they nevertheless became | justly said, as of Lord Verulam, that he was 


overcast from the effects of intoxication, licentiousness, 
and habits of dissipation. How different, we must own, 
was the tenor of Fox’s life after the period of his retreat 
to St. Anne’s Hill! Divided during many months of 
the year between rustic occupations, elegant literature, 
and the company of a few friends, Fox (a green apron 
frequently fastened round his waist) amused and em- 
ployed himself in pruning, or nailing up his own fruit 
trees. But Fox outlived his vices; those of Sheridan 
accompanied him to the tomb. Such was the character- 
istic and inherent difference between these two illustrious 
men! 

The last time that I was in Sheridan’s society, we 


1807. We formed a small, select company ; and he 
displayed his usual convivial talents, which never forsook 
him at table; but the duke, who was above eighty, and 
had become deaf, did not allow Sheridan to sit long 


the Duke of Bedford’s interest, for Tavistock. 
bridge, with great difficulty, came in again for London, 


to the ancient peerage of that name. 
chosen, or, more properly to speak, returned for Knares- 
borough, with Lord Duncannon. 


“ The greatest, wisest, meanest of mankind!” 
As Sheridan had secured his seat for Stafford in the 


new parliament, so Burke had been returned, by Earl 


Fitzwilliam, for Malton ; and Colonel Fitzpatrick, by 
Saw- 


last of the four successful candidates on the poll. ‘I'he 


Hon. St. Andrew St. John, who had been one of the two 
under-secretaries of state in Fox’s office, and who might 
be ranked among the most devoted adherents of the late 
secretary, carried his election for the county of Bedford, 
: against Lord Ongley, by only one vote; and Mr. St. 
dined together at the late Duke of Queensberry’s, in | John finally retained his seat. 


He has since succeeded 
Hare was again 


Not one among Fox’s friends and companions was 


enough, or to swallow sufficient wine, for fully expand-|supposed to possess more wit than Hare ; but his talents, 


ing his powers of colloquial entertainment. 

At the dissolution of parliament, in 1812, having failed 
to secure his re-election at Stafford, he ceased to sit in 
the house of commons; a circumstance most inconve- 
nient to him, as his person was no longer protected from 
arrest, while his debts accumulated. I have been assured 


brilliant as they were, did not qualify him to take a part 
in debate, however highly estimated they might be at a 
festive meeting, or in private society. 
lieve, like myself, a native of Bristol; and, as I have 
been assured, of obscure origin. 
enabled him, however, to ally himself in marriage with 


Hare was, I be- 


His accomplishments 


from good authority that the Prince of Wales (or, more |a sister of Sir Abraham Hume, who brought him a very 
properly to speak, the regent) transmitted him the sum |considerable fortune. 


of three thousand pounds, in order to enable him to pro- 


Lord Robert Spencer, not less warmly attached to Fox 





cure his election for some other borough ; but Sheridan,'than was Hare, reappeared in the house; and, as if to 
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displayed various qualities calculated to compensate for 
the want of great ability; particularly the prudence, 
sagacity, and attention to his own interests, so charac- 
teristic of the Caledonian people. 
tor, the Marquis of Montrose, scarcely exhibited more 
devotion to the cause of Charles the First in the field, 
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supply by ability the numerical vacancies occasioned 
among the opposition ranks by the late dissolution, a 
new member, Mr. Windham, took his seat for the city 
of Norwich, after sustaining a long as well as a severe 
contest. His parliamentary talents, which soon rendered 
him distinguished, eventually raised him to some of the 
hichest offices of the executive government. 

The first act of the house being the election of a 
speaker, Cornwall was a second time raised to that emi- 
nent office. His alliance by marriage with Jenkinson 
constituted his best recommendation to the chair, of which 
seat the “ Rolliad” says, 


« There Cornwall sits, and ah! compell’d by fate, 
Must sit for ever through the long debate’’ 


« Like sad Prometheus fasten’d to the rock, 
In vain he looks for pity to the clock, 
In vain the powers of strength’ning porter tries, 
And nods to Bellamy for fresh supplies.” 


Those persons who, like myself, sat in the house of com- 
mons under Cornwall’s speakership, will recollect and 
acknowledge the fidelity of this portrait. One of the 
lords of the new treasury, the Marquis of Graham, 
moved that the late speaker should be again placed in 
the chair. Few individuals, however distinguished by 
birth, talents, parliamentary interest, or public services, 
have attained to more splendid employments, or have ar- 
rived at greater honours, than Lord Graham, under the 
reign of George the Third. Besides enjoying the lucra- 
tive sinecure of justice-general of Scotland for life, we 
have seen him occupy a place in the cabinet, while he 
was joint postmaster-general, during Pitt’s second ill- 
fated administration. At the hour that I am writing, 
the Duke of Montrose, after having been many years 
decorated with the insignia of the thistle, is invested 
with the order of the Garter, in addition to the high post 
which he holds, of master of the horse. In his person 
he was elegant and pleasing, as far as those qualities 
depend on symmetry of external figure ; nor was he de- 
ficient in all the accomplishments befitting his illustrious 
descent. He possessed a ready elocution, sustained by 
all the confidence in himself necessary for addressing | 
the house. Nor did he want ideas, while he confined | 
himself to common sense, to argument, and to matters | 
of fact. 

If, however, he possessed no distinguished talents, he 


His celebrated ances- 


than his descendant displayed for George the Third in 
the house of commons. Nor did he want great energy, 


as well as activity, of mind and body. During the pro-|trasting the two individuals, he drew the most favour- 
gress of the French revolution, when the fabric of our |able conclusions for the former, as a minister endowed, 
constitution was menaced by internal and external at-/even in youth, with all the qualities necessary for pro- 
tacks, Lord Graham, then become Duke of Montrose, |moting the grandeur and felicity of his native country. 


enrolled himself as a private soldier in the city light- 
horse. During several successive years he did duty in 
that capacity, night and day, sacrificing to it his ease and 


his time; thus holding out an example worthy imitation |Scotish peers. 
to the British nobility. His services were amply re-|infirm, paralytic, and unmarried—was raised about two 
years afterwards to the dignity of a British viscount, 
with remainder to his nephew, who succeeded, in 1789, 


warded by Pitt. 
After Mr. Perceval’s assassination, in 1812, when the 


prince regent attempted to form a junction between jto all his honours and possessions. 
some of his own former friends and Lord Liverpool, the |been early married, was already the father of a nume- 
Duke of Montrose owed both the preservation of his|rous family; but having conceived an ardent passion for 
place and the order of the Garter solely to the inflexi-|}a very near relative, Miss Cecil Hamilton, he applied to 
bility of the individuals who refused those gratifications. | his friend, the minister, in order to procure for her from 

If the Earl of Jersey would have accepted the master-|the sovereign the rank and precedence of an earl’s 
daughter. 
deprived of that employment; as, in like manner, the |and finally accomplished. She was the youngest female 
Duke of Norfolk’s rejection of the Garter determined the |child of the Rev. Dr. George Hamilton, uncle to the 
regent, after long hesitation, to confer it on the Duke of | new earl, and, besides youth, possessed uncommon per- 
sonal attractions. 
19th—24th May.—The chiefs of opposition, con-|the part of the king seemed to militate against all the 
forms and usages of court etiquette, as she had four 


ship of the horse, the duke would have been instantly 


Montrose. 


scious that, in the diminished state of their numbers, 


they could not attempt to propose any candidate for the jelder sisters. 
chair who would have had the slightest prospect of suc-|hesitated at such a proposition. 
religious as George the Third, ot a queen so correct as 


Charlotte of Mecklenburg, fail to perceive, and to disap- 
indignant severity on the conduct of the high bailiff of| prove, the motive which impelled Lord Abercorn to 


cess, acquiesced without a division in Cornwall’s election. 
But Fox did not lose the occasion of commenting with 


tive heir to the title and vast estates of his uncle, the 
Earl of Abercorn, one of the sixteen representative 


house, which ought to have consisted of five hundred 
and fifty-eight members, was incomplete, none being 
returned for the city which had elected him as one of its 
representatives. He added, that if the returning officer 
at Rye, for which borough Mr. Cornwall sat in parlia- 
ment, had imitated the example of Corett, the house 
could not have called that gentleman to the chair. This 
subject was again renewed, a few days later, when Lee, 
who had filled the office of attorney-general under the 
coalition, moved that “the high bailiff ought to have 
returned two citizens for Westminster.” It must be 
confessed that, if reason and justice had decided the 
question, it would have been determined in the affirm- 
ative; but, after a debate of considerable length, minis- 
ters evaded, rather than negatived the proposition, by a 
majority of only ninety-seven, the respective numbers 
being 233 and 136; at the same time commanding the 
attendance of Corbett at the bar of the house on the 
ensuing day. No sooner had this division taken place, 
which sufficiently manifested Pitt’s ascendant in the as- 
sembly, than Mr. John James Hamilton rose to move an 
address of thanks to the king, on his speech from the 
throne. Like the Duke of Montrose, he has occupied 
a distinguished place in the court of George the Third, 
as well as under Pitt’s administration. He had attained 
at this time his thirty-fourth year. Tall, erect, and mus- 
cular in his figure ; thin, yet not meagre ; finely formed, 
with an air of grace and dignity diffused over his whole 
person,—he could not be mistaken for an ordinary man. 
To the beautiful portrait of James the Fifth, in Duke 
Hamilton’s apartments at Holyrood house, he bore a 
striking similarity. Of a dark complexion, with very 
intelligent and regular features, he resembled more a 
Spaniard than a native of Britain; and his arrogant 
solemnity of manner, augmented by the peculiarities of 
his demeanour, obtained for him from Sheridan the 
name of “Don Whiskerandos,” the lover of « Tilbu- 
rina,” in his own “Critic.” Mr. Hamilton’s abilities, 
though not of the first order, might have qualified him 
for public employment, at least as well as those of the 
Duke of Montrose, if he had emulated to attain office ; 
but pleasure, rather than business—enjoyment, and not 
application or renunciations—seemed principally to oc- 
cupy his mind. Even when moving the address to the 


sury, and his aversion to the opposition leader, mani- 
fested itself in a manner scarcely compatible either 
with the rules of debate or with the forms of decorum. 
After portraying Pitt in colours such as friendship lends 
to embellish truth, he, without positively naming Fox, 
designated him as “ one of those men who—having dis- 
sipated their fortune, impaired their constitution, and 
prostituted their talents—entered the house of commons 
for the purpose of repairing their ruined finances, from 
motives of personal ambition and self-interest.” Con- 


Mr. Hamilton then stood in the relation of presump- 
This nobleman—far advanced in life, 


Hamilton, who had 


This extraordinary request Pitt undertook 


Nevertheless, such a concession on 


Charles the Second himself might have 
Nor could a prince so 
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succeed in obtaining it without strong marks of repug- 
nance being evinced by their majesties. She was, never- 
theless, presented at St. James’s as Lady Cecil Hamilton; 
and, little more than two years afterwards, Lord Aber- 
corn, who had intermediately become a widower, gave 
her his hand in marriage. But mutual infelicity soon 
produced a separation and a divorce. The whole trans- 
action, which might furnish matter for the drama, excited 
not less general astonishment than condemnation, and 
may indeed be esteemed one of the most extraordinary 
incidents of the present reign. 

In 1790, Pitt raised Lord Abercorn to the rank of a 
British marquis. Those persons who justified or ex- 
plained so many marks of ministerial favour, on ordi- 
nary principles of human action, observed, that no 
honours or concessions in the power of the crown to 
bestow, were above the pretensions of a man, who not 
only descended from the royal line of Scotish kings, but 
was himself the head and representative of the dukes of 
| Hamilton in male succession. It is unquestionable that 
the Abercorn branch of the Hamiltons sprang, by the 
men, from James Hamilton, Earl of Arran, regent of 
Scotland during the minority of the unfortunate Mary 
Stuart; while the ducal title has become vested in the 
family of Douglas, who descend by females from the 
same common stock. When, however, as a further aug- 
mentation to so many dignities and distinctions con- 
ferred on this nobleman, the Garter was finally added by 
Pitt some years later, there were not wanting indivi- 
duals who sought for the solution of such extraordinary 
acts of predilection or friendship by recourse to more 
concealed causes, 

They observed that Lord Abercorn’s landed property 
was immense; while the first minister laboured under 
| pecuniary embarrassments, resulting not only from his 
slender patrimonial fortune, but increased by a want of 
private economy. Rendering ample justice to the native 
dignity and disinterestedness of Pitt's character, exem- 
plified by so many shining proofs of those virtues as he 
had exhibited during his administration, they neverthe- 
less asked, whether it was wholly incredible that a first 
lord of the treasury, whose wants were notoriously so 
pressing that he could neither pay the tax-gatherer, nor 
|the butcher, when they came to his door, and whose 
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crown, his partiality towards the first lord of the trea-|ordinary resource for getting rid of his coach-maker’s 
|importunities was by ordering a new carriage, should 


permit a friend to furnish him with the means of meet- 
ing his difficulties, by forcing on him a loan of some 
thousand pounds. I am well aware of the indignation 
which the zealous adherents of Pitt will express at the 
bare supposition; but a belief in the marquis’s having 
assisted him with pecuniary aid, was by no means con- 
fined to the enemies of the first minister. Nor was 
Lord Abercorn the sole individual of my own time whose 
elevation has given rise to similar suspicions or opinions. 
Among the members of the house of commons whom I 
found there on my first entering it, in 1780, was Mr. 
Robert Smith, one of the two representatives for Not- 
tingham. Being at the head of a banking-house situate 
on the other side of Temple Bar, he then resided in 
Lombard street. His character was without reproach, 
and his fortune ample; but he possessed no parliament- 
ary talents. As he was again returned for the same 
town, in 1784, and had early attached himself to Pitt, 
he was considered decidedly ministerial on all questions. 
Towards the year 1790, Mr. Smith removed his resi- 
dence to the vicinity of St. James’s, where he occupied 
a splendid house, looking into the Green Park. He still 
represented his native place, Nottingham; and adhering 
invariably to the minister, was raised, in 1796, to the Irish 
peerage, by the title of Lord Carrington. Scarcely fifteen 
months afterwards, Pitt placed him on the barons’ bench 
in the British house of peers, by the same title ; not, 
however, as was well known, without experiencing a 
long resistance on the part of the king. Throughout 
his whole reign, George the Third adopted as a fixed 
principle, that no individual engaged in trade, howe vor 
ample might be his nominal fortune, should be created 
a British peer. Nor do I believe that in the course of 
fifty years he infringed or violated this rule, except in 
the single instance before us. He was not so tenacious 
of the Irish peerage. In fact, on the same day when 
Mr. Smith had been raised to the latter dignity, another 
commercial member of the house of commons, Sir 














Westminster—observing, not without reason, that the|make the demand. 





It is well known that Pitt did not 


Joshua Vanneck, was created a baron of Ireland, by the 
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title of Lord Huntingfield. Previous to the union with 
the sister kingdom, in 1801, an Irish peerage, if con- 
ferred on an Englishman who possessed no landed pro- 
perty in that country, could be regarded as little more 
than an empty honour ; producing indeed rank and con- 
sideration in society, but conferring no personal privi- 
lege; neither securing his person from arrest in Great 
Britain, nor even enabling the individual to frank a 





letter. 


of his numbers, while he was sustained equally by the 
crown and by the country, remained as insensible to 
threats, as to blandishments. Disdaining, he said, a hol- 
low unanimity, he refused to omit a word of the pro- 
posed address. With ironical commendations on Fox’s 
firmness in attempting to justify the « East India bill,” 
he maintained that the nation had sat in judgment upon 
that measure, and on its authors, whom they had pro- 
nounced guilty of rapacity and criminal ambition. 
Alluding to Fox’s recent success in Covent Garden, he 


with equal pertinacity. Fox demanded that a return 
should be made for Westminster, that he should be seat- 
ed, and that the petition of Sir Cecil Wray might be 
tried by the regulations of the “ Grenville Bill,’ which 
would decide on the merits of the case. 

The first minister, it must be owned, on this occasion 
adopted the resentment of the court, and became an ac. 
tive instrument of persecution. Perhaps I mav feel it 
more sensibly, and express my disapprobation in warmer 
language, from having myself been an object of royal 


The dignity itself was frequently bestowed on very 


slight pretences. Sir Richard Philipps, a Welsh baronet | denied that it exhibited a test of public opinion, as it| and ministerial enmity. 


It cannot, however, be denied 


of ancient descent, when member for the county of|had been eminently produced by the interference of fe-| by Pitt’s greatest admirers, that the measures which he 
Pembroke, in the year 1776, having preferred a request} male charms, which superseded every other considera-| adopted, in order to exclude Fox from taking his seat for 


to his majesty, through the first minister, Lord North,}tion: thus indirectly naming the duchess his auxiliary. 


for permission to make a carriage-road up to the front] Pitt concluded by sarcastically congratulating the head 


Westminster, are to be ranked among the least com- 
mendable, or even justifiable, acts of his long adminis. 


door of his house, which looked into St. James's park, | of opposition on the extent of his fame, which, spread-| tration. 


met with a refusal. The king, apprehensive that if he}ing to the remotest corner of Great Britain, had pro- 
acceded to Sir Richard’s desire, it would form a prece- | ured his election for the Orkney and Shetland Islands. 
dent for many similar applications, put a negative on it:|  ‘T’o an harangue so personal, Fox made no reply ; and 
but Lord North, in delivering the answer, softened it by |the division immediately taking place, administration 
adding, that if he wished to be created an Irish peer, no | displayed a majority of one hundred and sixty-eight, in a 
difficulty would be experienced. ‘This honour being | house where near four hundred members were present ; 
thus tendered him, he accepted it, and was made a ba-|the respective numbers being 282 and 114. 
ron of that kingdom, by the title of Lord Milford. His] As the first political division in the newly elected as- 
intimate friend, and mine, the late Sir John Stepney,|sembly, it must have been most grateful to the minister, 
related this fact to me not long after it took place. who beheld his power established on so firm a founda- 
To return to Mr. Smith—I believe that he claimed a|tion: but it likewise exhibited to him a proof how dif- 
collateral alliance with the family of the same name, |ferently the house felt respecting other points, where the 
one of whom was ennobled by Charles the First, under| British constitution or the chartered rights of the sub- 
the title of Carrington, an English barony which ex-|ject were invaded. On the same evening, a few hours 
pired under Queen Anne, early in the last century.| earlier, Pitt could only carry the previous question against 
Whether the fact be so or not, [ have been told that|Lee by ninety-seven votes, when a motion was made 
Pitt intended to raise his friend a step higher in the Red | that “the high bailiff of Westminster ought to have re- 
Book; and that when his administration suddenly ter-| turned two members for that city.” It would have been 
minated, in 1801, Lord Carrington was on the point of|/ honourable no less to the judgment than to the feelings 
being created Viscount Wendover. Several years earlier,|of the administration, if they had conceded to this sen- 
on Pitt’s becoming lord warden of the Cinque Ports, he|timent so strongly proncunced: but party spirit is inca- 
had conferred on Lord Carrington the government of] pable of magnanimity, of moderation, or even of equity. 
Deal Castle, situate in the immediate vicinity of his own| 25th May—7th June.—Instead of bringing forward, 
residence at Walmer. Such reiterated marks of more| without delay, all those legislative and financial mea- 
than common ministerial friendship, bestowed on a pri- | sures which the critical state of the country, and the 
vate member of parliament, however respectable he|advanced season of the year, naturally demanded from 
might be, were by many imputed to a sentiment ofa new parliament,—instead of endeavouring, as far as 














gratitude in return for pecuniary assistance 


Neither the aitorney-general, nor the solicitor-general, 
took the prominent part in the debates upon this subject, 
which, froin their legal eminence and official situations, 
might naturally have been expected. Of the former 
law-officer I have already made some mention, in the 
“Memoirs of My Own Time” already published. He 
unquestionably did not want either professional or par- 
tiamentary talents; though, had they been unaided by 
Pitt’s determined partiality, they never would, in all pro- 
bability, have raised him to the highest dignities of the 
long robe, nor, still less, have placed him in the house of 
peers, 

Yet, moderate as were Pepper Arden’s abilities when 
compared with the great Juminaries of the bar in our 
time, they exceeded those of Macdonald, the solicitor- 
general; of whose jurisprudential knowledge or ac- 
quirements “The Rolliad” has thus sarcastically ex- 
pressed its opinion : 





« Learn’d as Macdonald in his country’s laws.” 


He possessed, however, other advantages. Sprung from 
one of the most ancient, opulent, and honourable Hebri- 
dian families, allied to some of the greatest nobility of 
England, as well as of Scotland; his elder brother, the 
feudal representative of the Macdonalds of the Isle of 
Skye, had been created a baron of Ireland, only a few 
yeurs earlier, by Lord North. Nor, while speaking of 





received | possible, to redeem the time that had been sacrificed since| the two younger, ought I to omit some mention of the 


from Mr. Smith, who, as a banker, might find many oc-|the preceding month of November, during which period | first of the three brothers, Sir James Macdonald, who 


casions of obliging the first lord of the treasury, I can 


distressed Pitt was throughout his whole life, and how | seat for Westminster, as sound policy, even without any 
large a sum he owed at his decease, we shall not per-| mixture of liberality, would have dictated, leaving to 
haps consider it as improbable, that even Ais elevated | Sir Cecil Wray the task of proving before a committee | 
mind might so far bend to circumstances, as to permit|of the house, if he should be able, his own superiority 
his friends, from their abundant resources, to contribute | of good and legal votes,—instead of this dignified and} 
to his temporary accommodation or extrication. It is|impartial line of proceeding, narrow and _ vindictive) 
much more difficult to justify the patent granted to Miss|counsels were adopted in the cabinet. It was deter- 
Cecil Hamilton, giving her the rank of an earl’s daugh-| mined, at whatever risk or price, to prevent Fox from) 
ter, than it is to approve the British peerage conferred |taking his seat for the city that had elected him, and to! 
on Mr. Smith. I now resume the course of public|render every other public object subservient to his ex-| 
affairs. clusion, All the little passions of human nature were 
24th .Muy.—Lord Surrey rising first, in the debate | called into action, in order to oppress a formidable and| 
that followed Mr. Hamilton’s motion for an address of illustrious individual. I am sensible that in passing this | 
thanks to the king, on his speech from the throne; in a/censure on Mr. Pitt’s conduct towards his rival, I con-| 
tone and with a manner more subdued than he was ac-|demn myself, since I supported, and voted with him on} 
customed to adopt during the last parliament, or than/every question relative to the Westminster election :| 
was natural to him, deprecated a division, “If,” he|but, in writing these memoirs, I acknowledge no guide 
said, “the new minister would only consent to omit the/except truth, and shall never hesitate to applaud or to 
clause which thanked the sovereign for dissolving the | condemn any transaction from personal considerations. 
late house of commons, unanimity might be obtained at! Nor, indeed, does it follow that the acts which we con- 
the opening of the session.” |template with regret, or with concern, in 1817, must 
Lord North, while warning Pitt to beware of the mu-| have excited those emotions in 1784, when they were 
tability of ministerial greatness, reminded him that in| viewed through the medium of political irritation. 
October, 1780, when a new parliament met, in which} Throughout the first fortnight which followed the ad- 
assembly he himself occupied the post now filled by |dress of thanks to the crown, all natural business was 
Pitt, the opposition of that day scarcely outnumbered | postponed and swallowed up in the consideration of the 
the votes of the minority on the debate respecting the | Westminster election, or rather, scrutiny. During the 
high bailiff of Westminster; “and yet,” added he,| course of nearly fourteen years that I sat in parliament, 
“within eighteen months afterwards I was compelled to |I never assisted at debates so tedious, so verbose, and so 











| atl the wheels of government had stood nearly still in| 
neither assert nor deny the fact: but if we reflect how | every department,—instead of allowing Fox to take his| reign. 
| 


quit my high situation.” 

Fox, in more impassioned language, exhorted the first 
lord of the treasury not to add insult to victory ; and, | 
avowing the late rejected “ East India bill” as his own | 
measure, entered briefly on its defence. Nor did he fail 
to charge the minister with violating the promise made 
from the throne, when, in contradiction to that solemn 
assurance given by his own authority, he had dissolved 
the late parliament. But Pitt, confident in the strength 





protracted !—circumstances which will excite less sur- 
prise, when we consider that legal interpretations, ex- 


aminations at the bar, harangues of counsel, and) 


technical illustrations or discussions relative to the in- 
tention of the statutes regulating elections, constituted 
the greater part of the entertainment. The house not 
unfrequently remained sitting till a very late hour of the 
night; sometimes till six on the ensuing morning, while 
the gentlemen of the long robe maintained the dispute 








died in the prime of youth, at Rome, early in the present 
No man in my time excited higher expectations 
of his future eminence in al! the attainments of elegant 
literature. No individual since Mr. Edward King, who 
perished at nearly the same period of life, in 1637, (the 
“ Lycidas” of Milton, swallowed up in the waves of the 
Irish Channel,) was more bewailed by men of genius, 
for his premature end! Perhaps, however, the marriage 
of Macdonald with the lord president of the council’s 
eldest daughter, Lady Louisa Gower, might contribute, 
more than all the circumstances above enumerated, to 
place him in so conspicuous an office as that of solicitor- 
general under the new administration. 

To Kenyon, in an especial manner, was committed by 
Pitt the arduous task of defending the high bailiff of 


| Westminster, justifying the scrutiny instituted by that 


returning officer, and preventing Fox from enjoying the 
solid fruits of his late hard-earned triumph. So invidi- 


| ous a commission could not have been delegated to a 


more able head, or executed with more legal skill. Ken- 
yon,—on whom the employment of master of the rolls 
had been recently conferred, and who, propelled by Lord 
Thurlow’s friendship, while he was sustained by his own 
great abilities, beheld in full prospect higher honours, as 
soon as the Earl of Mansfield should quit the court of 
king’s bench, which event his age and augmenting in- 
firmities rendered apparently imminent,—endeavoured to 
convince the house that Corbett had acted conformably 
to law in declining to make any return. 

But no individual member took a more conspicuous 
share in the debates which arose upon this question than 
Lord Mulgrave. Speaking from the treasury-bench, 
moored in one of the best ministerial anchorage-grounds, 
at the pay-office in Whitehall, the emoluments of which 
lucrative post he shared jointly with Mr. William Gren- 
ville, he looked forward to greater objects than prize- 
money, or naval distinctions in the line of his profes- 
sion. Sustained by two younger brothers, both of whom 
possessed likewise seats in parliament, and who were not 
less devotedly attached than himself to the minister, he 
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